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Introduction 


The Indian Queen: 
17th-Century Opera and Soap Opera 


It will be far easier to enjoy the Indian Queen, and heroic 
drama in general, if one views them as a soap operas. Though 
there are many obvious differences between the genres —du- 
ration and inclusion or non-inclusion of everyday life to cite 
the most obvious—the similarities are striking. 

Complex, concurrent narrative threads, and melodrama; 
emphasis on personal or romantic relationships, family ties, 
and moral conflicts; chance happenings, coincidences, missed 
meetings, kidnappings, resurrections from apparent death, 
sudden emotional alterations, last-minute rescues and revela- 
tions; these are just a few of the pattern-matches that show 
EastEnders and Dallas were cut from the same cloth as The In- 
dian Queen. 


Henry Purcell, court composer to Charles II, who added mu- 
sic to the Indian Queen, wrote extremely successful operas, 
such as Dioclesian (1690) King Arthur (1691) and The Fairy 
Queen (1692). These were big-budget productions. But as the 
1690s wore on, the United Theater Company, which put on 
Purcell’s spectacles, was on the verge of breaking up due to 
management-talent conflicts. Leading actor and brilliant di- 
rector Thomas Betterton was threatening a walkout. The Lord 
Chamberlain (theater monitor on behalf of the crown) asked 
Sir Robert Howard, elder statesman and the author of our 
play, to moderate. 

At this juncture it was suggested that Howard’s Indian 
Queen be revived, not as a full-scale opera, but as a revival 
improved with music to be provided by Purcell. Betterton was 
given a fifty pound bonus to “get up” the Queen as a quasi- 
opera. Purcell, being a family friend of the Howards, was 
amenable, and it was less financially risky to mount a play 


with musical passages—with so unstable a company, the 
large investment needed for a new opera was not to be con- 
templated. 

As it turned out, Betterton and the actors did walk, and 
Howard sided with them, helping them to obtain a license as 
an independent company. The decimated United Theater 
Company staged the Indian Queen, with raw actors, an edited 
down script, and Purcell’s music. It included “The Masque of 
Marriage,” composed by Henry Purcell’s brother Daniel, 
since Henry died before the work was complete. 

Reading the liner notes of the various versions of The In- 
dian Queen one can get on CD, one gets a mistaken and nega- 
tive impression of the play and how it relates to the music. 
The brilliant composer Purcell, and the great director Thomas 
Betterton deftly matched the music to the text, adding lines as 
needed so the transition to song was smooth. It is a skillful 
expansion of the original production, and its merits would 
probably have been appreciated had a readable edition of the 
play been available. 

The music for Purcell’s Indian Queen may be found on 
YouTube, and I encourage you to listen to it while reading the 
play. The music includes a number of instrumentals, which 
would have been used as interludes between acts and scenes. 
As the recordings of the opera are not uniform in this regard, 
and the score does not indicate where they were used, the 
placement of these could not be indicated here. 

In this edition I first give the bare musical libretto, in 
which the lines not originally in the play are given in italics. 
This libretto is for the “opera” you will find on YouTube, 
which was concocted from Purcell’s musical settings. 

The reader who wishes to approximate the experience of 
the musical revival version, may read the play as printed 
here, in which the passages which were set to music appear 


in bold print, and the lines that were set to music but did 
not form part of the original play are given in bold italics. 


Howard & Dryden’s Play 

Sir Robert Howard, the main author of this play, fought 
for the king in the English Civil War. Imprisoned during the 
Commonwealth, after the Restoration he was elected to Par- 
liament, and finally became a member of the Privy Council. 
He was also Dryden’s brother-in-law, for the poet married 
Howard’s sister Elizabeth in the year when this play was writ- 
ten. 

Dryden’s part in the composition was limited enough that 
he did not acknowledge it until four years later (in a note ap- 
pended to the printed version of his independently written 
sequel to this, The Indian Emperor). But we should not under- 
estimate his input. To Dryden we may attribute the play’s taut 
and effective structure, the elegant prologue and epilogue, 
and some particularly fine couplets, such as 


Zempoalla Honor is but an itch of youthful blood, 
Of doing acts extravagantly good. (3:1) 


The Queen was performed with spectacular expensive and 
elaborate sets and costumes, and was a resounding success. 
The hand of Dryden in its composition is clearest from what 
followed The Queen inaugurated a fashion for “heroic” plays 
in England, a genre which Dryden made very much his own. 
It is does not take great literary or botanical skill to see the 
vast theatrical oak that followed already present in this acorn, 
and to deduce whose hand planted it. 

Though the play assuredly echoes the blood-and-thunder 
plays popular when Shakespeare was starting out, Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine or Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, the prime inspiration 
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came from French baroque adventure novels. This interna- 
tionally admired genre, forgotten today, took off with Honoré 
d’Urfé’s Astrée (1607-1627), and reached its apogee with Mad- 
eleine de Scudéry’s Artaméne (1649-1653). (The publication 
dates are extensive, because these were multi-volume produc- 
tions with hundreds of characters.) They are a midpoint be- 
tween chivalric epic and realistic eighteenth-century novels 
focused on society and psychology. 

The baroque adventure novels largely replaced the myth- 
ical magical elements of epic with exoticism (geographic and 
historical); and honor and glory, though still central, gave 
place to love as the mainspring of the plot. 

These very interesting novels may be sampled in English 
online. William Browne’s (1647) translation of Gomberville’s 
The History of Polexander and F. G.’s (author’s name so given) 
(1653-55) translation of Scudéry’s Artaméne) are at The Early 
English Books Online Text Creation Partnership 

(textcreationpartnership.org). 
A French text of Astrée may be found at 
astree.tufts.edu 
while Artaméne may be enjoyed at 
artamene.org. 
It is not suggested that anyone earnestly plough through 
these enormous, engaging, but repetitive productions. A few 
chapters taken at random will suffice to teach the types of 
thrilling incident and grand language that characterize them. 
It should be noted that these novels appealed to a largely fe- 
male readership, and it would be fair to call them the soap 
operas of their day. 

In the introduction to his annotated edition of Dryden’s 
complete dramatic works, the sage and scholarly Montague 
Summers observes, 

“It was, of course, his very genius as a dramatist that man- 
ifested itself in Dryden’s masterly handling of his material, his 
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selection and juxtaposition of incident . . . he at once saw 
which episodes were to be discarded and which situations 
were to be wrought up to a keener pitch, concentrated and 
conserved. He alchemized the metal of the romances, and 
transmuted their endless pages into his five acts of purest 
gold.” 


Dryden 
John Dryden (1631-1700), poet, playwright and translator, 
was born in Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire, to a large family 
of landowning gentry. He was sent to Westminster School, 
where he received a thorough grounding in the classics. He 
took his BA at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The rule of the Puritans closed the theaters for nearly 
twenty years. After they were reopened by Charles II in 1660, 
Dryden began writing plays, and this became his principal 
source of income. He distinguished himself with sparkling 
and somewhat libertine comedies, featuring strong female 
leads, which greatly appealed to the king, as they would later 
to the king’s mistress, the actress Nell Gwynn. 

He also inaugurated and perfected English “heroic” plays. 
These were animated by exalted conceptions of love and 
honor, and usually entailed extravagant costumes, exotic set- 
tings, drums, trumpets and derring-do. 

Dryden’s drama reached its apogee in the 70s, when he 
wrote his best-remembered plays, the 1672 comedy Marriage 
A-la-Mode and the 1677 tragedy All for Love. 

Poetry had always been Dryden's passion. He made a 
name for himself as a poet in 1667 when he published Annus 
Mirabilis a brilliant historical poem which described the Eng- 
lish defeat of the Dutch naval fleet, and the 1666 Great Fire of 
London. Then, for more than a decade he devoted his best en- 
ergies to the theater. In 1681, he again showed himself to be 
England’s most formidable living poet with Absalom and 
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Achitophel. A political satire set in Old Testament times, this 
work offers febrile and devious defense of absolute monarchy, 
pitiless caricatures of the king’s principal parliamentary op- 
ponents, and a scathing account of Titus Oates and his Popish 
Plot. 

In 1682 Dryden published The Medal, a further point-blank 
broadside into the ranks of the king’s political opponents. In 
the same year he gave to the printer Mac Flecknoe, a memora- 
bly contemptuous lampoon of the playwright Thomas Shad- 
well. In the annals of English invective, Dryden towers over 
his rivals with the terrible serenity of an Aztec deity. 

With the coronation of James II, a Catholic, Dryden found 
the Church. His thoroughgoing and uncritical identification 
with Stuart rule cost him patronage when the 1688 Glorious 
Revolution ushered in the reign of William and Mary. Public 
taste followed that of the court, and Dryden’s plays now met 
with indifferent success. In the final decade of the century 
Dryden turned his hand to translation, of which the most no- 
table product was his 1697 Works of Virgil. Dryden’s Aeneid re- 
mains unsurpassed by all its English language successors. 

Dryden was the greatest English poet between the time of 
Milton and that of Pope. Like Pope, he fell out of favor with 
the rise of Romanticism. His elegant, measured neo-classical 
creations were regarded as artificial, trivial and immoral. Nor 
did the twentieth century, with its drive for authenticity at 
any price, have much use for him. 

The twenty-first century, still exhausted by the rigors of 
modernity, may find much to admire in Dryden. His heroic 
dramas with their exotic landscapes gratify our taste for fan- 
tasy and escape. His zero-gravity wit and ever-present sense 
of measure may serve as an antidote in a time when people 
earnestly believe that all their feelings must be shared in de- 
tail, regardless of anyone else’s. Even Dryden’s anger offers a 
tonic for our times. His sharpest remarks cut, but do not tear. 
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He skewers, but never hacks. His wars are formal and man- 
nerly as a game of chess. 


The Text 
The text used here is based on that in The Works of John Dryden 
published by the University of California Press. Spelling and 
punctuation have been modernized and rationalized in the 
manner that is standard for annotated Shakespeare texts used 
in college courses. 


Other Editions 

The mission of the Kraken Dryden is to provide inexpensive, 
fully annotated, helpful and welcoming editions of Dryden’s 
plays and poetry. Such do not at present exist. In the follow- 
ing survey I may seem to describe uncharitably the available 
options. I am not motivated by ill will towards the admirable 
scholars who have produced the works listed, which I have 
myself consulted with profit. My first duty, however, is to the 
student, who must choose carefully how to apportion limited 
funds, the student who comes to Dryden, not in possession of 
wide literary culture, but in order to gain it. 


The Plays 
There are no editions of Dryden’s plays that fully explain ar- 
chaic language, slang, historical references, and also all the per- 
plexing syntax employed by Dryden, who wrote in English but often 
thought in Latin. 

The only annotated editions of Dryden’s complete dra- 
matic works are the aforementioned University of California 
Press edition, which sells for an indefensible $100 a volume, 
and the 1931 Montage Summers Dryden, The Dramatic Works, 
out of print for nearly a century. These editions, while essen- 
tial for the specialist, will be for the most part irrelevant to one 
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who reads for pleasure. They also, for all their pains taken, 
leave much unexplained, so one must hoist to desk-top one’s 
own two ponderous volumes of the Oxford English Dictionary 
and peer through a magnifier. Even then, unless one has a 
background in Latin, one will sometimes be at a loss to see 
how the words all go together. 

The most famous of the plays, Marriage a la Mode and All 
for Love, are frequently found in anthologies of Restoration 
drama, and can be had in the reasonably priced Norton New 
Mermaids series, with annotations that are unfortunately far 
from adequate. 

Walter Scott edited a complete works of Dryden, with 
sparse, perfunctory notes for the plays. This is available on the 
internet, and has been appropriated by various unscrupulous 
reprinters. 

The Poems 

As regards Dryden’s poetry, the same difficulty obtains. 
Though the California Works remains the indispensable 
standard, it is a reference work, not a convenient annotated 
reading edition. Routledge/Longman’s has published Dry- 
den’s complete poems in five volumes, at a staggering $256 
per volume. A premier academic publisher, Routledge has de- 
cided its mission is not to educate or inform but to rob librar- 
ies, who can and must purchase these. They also offer a se- 
lected Dryden, asking a reasonable $56 for the 588 pages, but 
the reader may be disappointed by the content. In terms of 
editing, and apparatus to contextualize the poems, it is be- 
yond compare, but it does not always condescend to provide 
the basic glosses a student will need, and when it does, these 
must be winnowed from mounds of scholarship irrelevant to 
the nonspecialist. The Penguin Selected Poems provides little 
annotation, and that tucked inconveniently into endnotes. 
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The Indian Queen 
Libretto 


[Here the lines that were not part of the original play are 
given in italics. ] 


Prologue 


Indian Boy 

Wake, wake, Quevira, our soft rest must cease, 
And fly together with our country’s peace! 

No more must we sleep under plantain shade 
Which neither heat could pierce nor cold invade, 
Where bounteous nature never feels decay, 

And opening buds drive falling fruits away. 
Quevira 

Why should men quarrel here, where all possess 
As much as they can hope for by success? 

None can have most, where nature is so kind, 
As to exceed man’s use, though not his mind. 
Indian Boy 

By ancient prophecies we have been told, 

Our world shall be subdued by one more old,! 
And, see, that world already hither come. 
Quevira & Indian Boy 

If these be they, we welcome then our doom. 
Boy 

Their looks are such, that mercy flows from thence, 
More gentle than our native innocence. 

Why should we then fear these, our enemies, 


1 one more old the “old world,” that is Europe. 
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That rather seem to us like deities? 

By their protection, let us beg to live, 

They came not here to conquer, but forgive. 
Quevira & Indian Boy 

If so, your goodness may your power express, 
And we shall judge both best by our success. 


ActtI& I 


(do not have music) 


Act III Scene I 


(Zempoalla enters in triumph, carried in on a litter by her 
slaves.) 


Fame and Chorus 

I come to sing great Zempoalla’s story 
Whose beauteous sight so charming bright 
Outshines the luster of glory. 

We come to sing great Zempoalla’s story 
Whose beauteous sight so charming bright 
Outshines the luster of glory. 

Envy and Two Followers 

What flattering noise is this, 

At which my snakes all hiss? 

I hate to see fond tongues advance 

High as the Gods the slaves of chance. 
What flattering noise is this, 

At which my snakes all hiss? 

Fame 

Scorn’d Envy, here’s nothing that thou canst blast: 
Her glories are too bright to be o’ercast. 
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Envy 

I fly from the place where flattery reigns, 
See, see those mighty things that before 
Such slaves like gods did adore 
Condemned and unpitied in chains. 

I fly from the place where flattery reigns. 
I hate to see fond tongues advance 

High as the Gods the slaves of chance. 
What flattering noise is this, 

At which my snakes all hiss? 

Fame 

Begone, cursed fiends of Hell, 

Sink down, where noisome vapors dwell, 
While I her triumph sound, 

To fill the universe around. 

Fame and Chorus 

I come to sing great Zempoalla’s story 
Whose beauteous sight so charming bright 
Outshines the lustre of glory. 

We come to sing great Zempoalla’s story 
Whose beauteous sight so charming bright 
Outshines the luster of glory. 


Act III Scene II 


(The great conjuration scene) 


Ismeron 

You twice ten hundred deities, 

To whom we daily sacrifice, 

You powers, that dwell with fate below, 
And see what men are doomed to do, 
Where elements in discord dwell, 

Thou god of sleep, arise and tell 

Great Zempoalla what strange fate 
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Must on her dismal vision wait. 


By the croaking of the toad, 

In their caves that make abode, 

Earthy dun? that pants for breath, 

With her swelled sides full of death; 

By the crested adders’ pride, 

That along the cliffs do glide; 

By thy visage fierce and black, 

By the death’s-head on thy back, 

By the twisted serpents placed 

For a girdle round thy waist, 

By the hearts of gold that deck 

Thy breast, thy shoulders, and thy neck, 
From thy sleepy mansion rise, 

And open thy unwilling eyes, 

While bubbling springs their music keep, 
That use to lull thee in thy sleep. 


God of Dreams 

Seek not to know what must not be revealed, 
Joys only flow where fate is most concealed. 
Too busy man would find his sorrows more, 
If future fortunes he should know before, 
For, by that knowledge of his destiny, 

He would not live at all, but always die. 


2 dun croaker. The verb to dun can mean “sound; resound.” Summers 
tells us that dun is still used in rural England to mean “toad.” 

3 death’s head on thy back These details are derived from Samuel 
Purchas’ 1614 world survey Purchas His Pilgrimage (3: 1134): “The 
images had for a girdle great snakes of gold, and for collars and 
chaines about their necks ten hearts of men made of gold .. . and in 
their necks death painted.” A line from Purchas would late inspire 
Coleridge’s Kubla Khan (“In Xaindu did Cublai Can build a stately 
palace... “) 
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Inquire not, then, who shall from bonds be freed, 
Who ’tis shall wear a crown, and who shall bleed. 
All must submit to their appointed doom, 

Fate and misfortune will too quickly come. 

Let me no more with powerful charms be pressed, 
I am forbid by fate to tell the rest. 


Aerial Spirits 

Ah, how happy are we! 

From human passions free. 

Ah, how happy are we! 

Those wild tenants of the breast, 
No, never can disturb our rest. 
Ah, how happy are we! 

Yet we pity tender souls 

Whom the tyrant of love controls, 
Ah, how happy are we, 

From human passions free! 


Four Aerial Spirits 

We the spirits of the air 

That of human things take care, 
Out of pity now descend 

To forewarn what woes attend. 
Greatness clogged with scorn decays, 
With the slave no empire stays. 
We the spirits of the air 

That of human things take care, 
Out of pity now descend 

To forewarn what woes attend. 
Cease to languish then in vain 
Since never to be loved again. 
We the spirits of the air 

That of human things take care, 
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Out of pity now descend 
To forewarn what woes attend. 


Zempoalla 

T attempt from love's sickness to fly in vain, 
Since I am myself my own fever and pain. 

No more now, fond heart, with pride no more swell; 
Thou canst not raise forces enough to rebel. 

l attempt from love's sickness to fly in vain, 
Since I am myself my own fever and pain. 

For love has more power and less mercy than fate, 
To make us seek ruin and love those that hate. 

T attempt from love's sickness to fly in vain, 
Since I am myself my own fever and pain. 


Act IV Scene I 


(Orazia is alone in the prison.) 


Orazia 

They tell us that you mighty powers above 

Make perfect your joys and your blessings by love, 
Ah! Why do you suffer the blessing that’s there 

To give a poor lover such sad torments here? 

Yet though for my passion such grief I endure, 
My love shall like yours still be constant and pure. 
To suffer for him gives an ease to my pains; 
There’s joy in my grief and there’s freedom in chains. 
If I were divine he could love me no more, 

And Lin return my adorer adore, 

O, let his dear life then, kind gods, be your care, 
For I in your blessing have no other share. 
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Act V 


(This passage comes at the beginning of Act V, Scene I, where 
the curtain rises on the Temple of the Sun where the altar is 
ready for the human sacrifice.) 


Chorus 

While thus we bow before your shrine, 

That you may hear great pow rs divine, 

All living things shall in your praises join. 
High Priest 

You who at the altar stand 

Waiting for the dread command 

The fatal word shall soon be heard, 

Answer then, is all prepared? 

Chorus 

All's prepared. 

High Priest 

Let all unallowed souls begone 

Before our sacred rites come on. 

Take care that this be also done. 

Chorus 

All is done. 

High Priest 

Now in procession walk along 

And then begin your solemn song. 

Chorus 

All dismal sounds thus on these off rings wait, 
Your pow'r shown by their untimely fate; 
While by such various fates we learn to know, 
There’s nothing, no, nothing to be trusted here below. 
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Epilogue: The Masque of Marriage 


(The play ends with the lovers Montezuma and Orazia joined, 
and the following appropriately amplifies the happiness of 
the ending.) 


Hymen 

To bless the genial bed with chaste delights, 
To give you happy days and pleasant nights, 
Lo! I appear to crown your soft desires, 

And with this sacred torch to consecrate Love’s fires. 
A Follower of Hymen 

Come all, come all, Come, come at my call, 
Heroes and lovers, come away, 

Come all, and praise this glorious day. 
Chorus 

Come all, and sing great Hymen’s praise, 
The god who makes the darkest night 
Appear more joyful and more bright 

Than thousands of victorious days. 

Hymen 

To bless the genial bed with chaste delights, 
To give you happy days and pleasant nights, 
Lo! I appear to crown your soft desires, 

And with this sacred torch to consecrate Love's fires. 
A Follower of Hymen 

Come all, come all, 

Come, come at my call, 

Heroes and lovers, come away, 

Come all, and praise this glorious day. 
Chorus 

Come all, and sing great Hymen’s praise, 
The god who makes the darkest night 
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Appear more joyful and more bright 

Than thousands of victorious days. 

Two Married People 

He I’m glad I have met him.* 

She Let me come at him! 

He Bane of passion, 

She Pleasure’s curse! 

Both Confounded inventor of better for worse! 
You told us indeed you'd heap blessings upon us, 
You made us believe you, and so have undone us. 
He In railing 

She And wailing, 

Both Lamenting, repenting, 

We pass all our days, 

What stomach have we to sing thy praise? 
Hymen Good people, I'd make you all blessed if I could, 
But he that can do it must be more than a god; 
And though you think now perhaps you are cursed, 
Ill warrant you thought yourselves happy at first. 
She My honey, my pug®, 

He My fetters, my clog,® 

Both Let’s tamely jog on 

As others have done, 

She And sometimes at quiet, 

He But oft’ner at strife, 

Both Let’s hug the tedious load of a married life. 
Cupid 

The joys of wedlock soon are past, 

But I, if I please, can make ‘em last. 

Where love’s a trade and hearts are sold, 

How weak’s the fire, how soon ‘tis cold! 


4 him Hymen, the god of marriage. 
5 pug term of endearment, origin uncertain. 
6 clog wooden weight put on an animal’s leg to impede its movement. 
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The flame increases and refines 

Where virtue and where merit joins. 

A Follower of Cupid 

Sound, sound the trumpet, let Love’s subjects know, 
From Heav’n’s high vault to Erebus below, 

That from this hour their discords all shall cease; 
Love, that can only do it, will give ‘em peace. 
Two Followers of Cupid 

Make haste, make haste to put on Love’s chains, 
Ye heroes that delight in arms! 

Forsake fond honor’s gaudy charms; 

And join your trumpets to our rural strains. 
Chorus 

Let loud renown with all her thousand tongues 
Repeat no name but his in her immortal songs. 
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The Indian Queen 
a Tragedy 
(1664) 

Sir Robert Howard 
and 
John Dryden 


with all text set to music for Purcell’s 1695 opera given in 


bold, and all additions made for the opera given in bold 
italics. 
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Dramatis Personae 


The Inca of Peru. 

Montezuma, his General. 

Acacis, son to Zempoalla. 

Traxalla, General to Zempoalla. 
Garucca, a faithful subject to Amexia. 
The God of Dreams. 

Ismeron, one of the Prophets, a Conjuror. 
Officers and Soldiers. 

Peruvians and Mexicans. 

Priests. 


Amexia, the lawful queen of Mexico. 
Zempoalla, the usurping Indian’ Queen. 
Orazia, daughter to the Inca. 

Attendants of Ladies. 


7 Indian Indian here means Indians allied with the Mexicans. 
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Prologue 


[As the music plays a soft air, the curtain rises slowly, and discovers 
an Indian boy and girl sleeping under two plantain-trees, and, when 
the curtain is almost up, the music turns into a tune expressing an 
alarm, at which the boy awakes, and speaks.] 


[This entire prologue was set to music for the opera version, 
so the text is given in bold.] 


Boy 
Wake, wake, Quevira, our soft rest must cease, 
And fly together with our country’s peace! 
No more must we sleep under plantain shade 
Which neither heat could pierce nor cold invade, 
Where bounteous nature never feels decay, 
And opening buds drive falling fruits away. 
Quevira 
Why should men quarrel here, where all possess 
As much as they can hope for by success? 
None can have most, where nature is so kind, 
As to exceed man’s use, though not his mind. 
Boy 
By ancient prophecies we have been told, 
Our world shall be subdued by one more old,’ 
And, see, that world already hither come. 
Quevira 
If these be they, we welcome then our doom. 
Their looks are such, that mercy flows from thence, 
More gentle than our native innocence. 
Boy 


8 one more old the “old world,” that is Europe. 
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Why should we then fear these, our enemies, 
That rather seem to us like deities? 

Quevira 
By their protection, let us beg to live, 
They came not here to conquer, but forgive. 
If so, your goodness may your power express, 
And we shall judge both best by our success. 
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Act I 


Scene I 


[Enter the Inca, Orazia, Montezuma,’ Acacis, 
prisoners, with Peruvians.] 


Inca Thrice have the Mexicans before us fled, 
Their armies broke, their prince in triumph led. 
Both to thy valor, brave young man, we owe, 

Ask thy reward, but such as it may show 

It is a king thou hast obliged, whose mind 

Is large, and, like his fortune, unconfined. 

Mont. Young, and a stranger, to your court I came, 
There, by your favor raised to what I am, 

I conquer, but in right of your great fate, 

And so your arms, not mine, are fortunate. 

Inca I am impatient, till this debt be paid. 

Which still increases on me while delayed. 

A bounteous monarch to himself is kind,!° 

Ask such a gift as may forever bind 

Thy service to my empire, and to me. 

Mont. [Aside.] What can this gift, he bids me ask him, be? 
Perhaps he has perceived our mutual fires,"! 

And now, with ours, would crown his own desires. 
‘Tis so, he sees my service is above 

All other payments but his daughter’s love. 

Inca So quick to merit, and to take so slow? 

I first prevent small wishes, and bestow 


9 Montezuma this is the name of the Inca general in this play. 

10 a bounteous monarch to himself is kind by rewarding (those who 
serve him) a king ensures his own future (“to himself is kind.”) 

11 mutual fires the love between Montezuma and the Inca’s daughter 
Orazia. 
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This prince,” his sword and fortunes, to thy hand. 
He’s thine unasked; now make thy free demand. 
Mont. [Gives Acacis his sword.]'* 

Here, prince, receive this sword, as only due 

To that excess of courage shown in you. 

When you, without demand, a prince bestow, 

Less than a prince to ask of you were low. 

Inca Then ask a kingdom, say where thou wilt reign. 
Mont. I beg not empires, those my sword can gain, 
But, for my past and future service too, 

What I have done, and what I mean to do. 

For this of Mexico™ which I have won, 

And kingdoms I will conquer yet unknown, 

I only ask from fair Orazia’s eyes 

To reap the fruits of all my victories. 

1 Peru. [Aside.] Our Inca’s color mounts into his face. 
2 Peru. [Aside.] His looks speak death. 

Inca Young man of unknown race, 
Ask once again, so well thy merits plead, 

Thou shall not die for that which thou hast said. 

The price of what thou ask’st, thou dost not know. 
That gift’s too high. 

Mont. And all besides too low. 

Inca Once more I bid thee ask. 

Mont. Once more I make 

The same demand. 

Inca The Inca bids thee take 

Thy choice, what towns, what kingdoms thou would’st have. 
Mont. Thou giv’st me only what before I gave. 


12 this prince Acacis, the son Mexican queen, whose capture was key in 
the defeat of the Mexicans. 

13 gives Acacis his sword Montezuma returns to Acacis Acacis’ own 
sword in acknowledgment of his courage. 

14 this of Mexico this (kingdom) of Mexico. 
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Give me thy daughter. 
Inca Thou deserv’st to die. 
O thou great author of our progeny, 
Thou glorious sun, dost thou not blush to shine, 
While such base blood attempts to mix with thine! 
Mont. That sun, thou speak’st of, did not hide his face, 
When he beheld me conquering for his race. 
Inca My fortunes gave thee thy success in fight! 
Convey thy boasted valor from my sight, 
I can o’ercome without thy feeble aid. 

[Exeunt the Inca, Orazia, and Peruvians.] 
Mont. And is it thus my services are paid? 
[Offers to go,'° Acacis holds him.] Not all his guards— 
Aca. Hold, sir. 
Mont. Unhand me. 
Aca. No, I must your rage prevent 
From doing what your reason would repent. 
Like the vast seas, your mind no limits knows, 
Like them, lies open to each wind that blows. 
Mont. Can a revenge, that is so just, be ill? 
Aca. It is Orazia’s father, you would kill. 
Mont. Orazia! how that name has charmed my sword! 
Aca. Compose these wild distempers in your breast. 
Anger, like madness, is appeased by rest. 
Mont. Bid children sleep, my spirits boil too high. 
But, since Orazia’s father must not die, 
A nobler vengeance shall my actions guide. 
I'll bear the conquest to the conquered side, 
Until this Inca for my friendship sues, 
And proffers what his pride does now refuse. 
Aca. Your honor is obliged to keep your trust. 
Mont. He broke that bond, in ceasing to be just. 


15 offers to go makes as if to pursue the Inca. 
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Aca. Subjects to kings should more obedience pay. 
Mont. Subjects are bound, not strangers,'° to obey. 
Aca. Can you so little your Orazia prize, 

To give the conquest to her enemies? 

Can you so easily forego her sight? 

I, that hold liberty more dear than light, 

Yet to my freedom should my chains prefer, 

And think it were well lost to stay with her. 

Mont. [Aside.] How unsuccessfully I still o’ercome! 

I brought a rival, not a captive, home. 

Yet I may be deceived. But ’tis too late 

To clear those doubts, my stay brings certain fate.'” 
—Come, prince, you shall to Mexico return, 

Where your sad armies do your absence mourn, 
And in one battle I will gain you more 

Than I have made you lose in three before. 

Aca. No, Montezuma, though you change your side, 
I, as a prisoner, am by honor tied. 

Mont. You are my prisoner, and I set you free. 

Aca. ’Twere baseness to accept such liberty. 

Mont. From him, that conquered you, it should be sought. 
Aca. No, but from him, for whom my conqueror fought. 
Mont. Still you are mine, his gift has made you so. 
Aca. He gave me to his general, not his foe. 

Mont. How poorly have you pleaded honor’s laws, 
Yet shun the greatest in your country’s cause." 


16 not strangers the Inca has treated me like a stranger, so I renounce my 
duties as his subject. 

17 those doubts .. . certain fate I do not have time now to ascertain 
whether Acacis is also in love with Orazia. My life is in danger if I 
remain here long. 

18 honor’s laws... country’s cause you cannot well plead the demands 
of honor if you do not recognize that your country has the supreme 
claim on you. 
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Aca. What succor can the captive give the free. 

Mont. A needless captive is an enemy. 

In painted honor you would seem to shine, 

But ’twould be clouded, were your wrongs like mine.” 
Aca. When choler such unbridled power can have, 
Thy virtue seems but thy revenge’s slave. 

If such injustice should my honor stain, 

My aid would prove my nation’s loss, not gain. 

Mont. Be cozened” by thy guilty honesty, 

To make thyself thy country’s enemy. 

Aca. I do not mean in the next fight to stain 

My sword in blood of any Mexican, 

But will be present in the fatal strife, 

To guard Orazia’s and the Inca’s life. 

Mont. Orazia’s life, fond man! First guard thy own. 
Her safety she must owe to me alone. 

Aca. Your sword, that does such wonders, cannot be 
In an ill cause, secure of victory. 

Mont. [Noise of trampling.] Hark, hark! 

Aca. What noise is this invades my ear? 
Fly, Montezuma! Fly, the guards are near. 

To favor your retreat, I'll freely pay 

That life, which you so frankly gave this day. 

Mont. [Exit Mont.] I must retire, but those, that follow me, 
Pursue their deaths, and not their victory. 

Aca. Our quarrels kinder than our friendships prove. 
You for my country fight, I for your love. 


[Enter Inca and Guards.] 


19 needless captive ... ‘twould be clouded you are an enemy to your 
country if you do not help her, pleading your unnecessary captivity. 
Your false (“painted”) conception of honor would not seem so 
dazzling if you had suffered as I have. 

20 cozened misled, deceived. 
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Inca I was to blame to leave this madman free. 

Perhaps he may revolt to the enemy, 

Or stay, and raise some fatal mutiny. 

Aca. Stop your pursuits, for they must pass through me. 
Inca Where is the slave? 


Aca. Gone. 
Inca Whither? 
Aca. O’er the plain, 


Where he may soon the camp, or city, gain. 

Inca Curse on my dull neglect! 

And yet I do less cause of wonder find, 

That he is gone, than that thou stayest behind. 

Aca. My treatment, since you took me, was so free, 

It wanted but the name of liberty. 

I with less shame can still your captive live, 

Than take that freedom, which you did not give. 

Inca Thou brave young man, that hast thy years outdone,” 
And, losing liberty, hast honor won, 

I must myself thy honor’s rival make, 

And give that freedom, which thou would’st not take. 
Go, and be safe. 

Aca. But that you may be so, 

Your dangers must be past before I go. 

Fierce Montezuma will for fight prepare, 

And bend on you the fury of the war, 

Which, by my presence, I will turn away, 

If fortune gives my Mexicans the day. 

Inca Come, then, we are alike to honor just,” 

Thou to be trusted thus, and I to trust. [Exeunt omnes.] 


21 thy years outdone behaved with more mature judgment than one 
would expect from your youth. 
22 to honor just we both do justice to the demands of honor. 


or 


Scene II 
[Enter Zempoalla, Traxalla,> and attendants. ] 


Zemp. O my Acacis! 

Does not my grief, Traxalla, seem too rude, 

Thus to press out before my gratitude 

Has paid my debts to you? Yet it does move 

My rage and grief, to see those powers above 
Punish such men, as, if they be divine, 

They know will most adore, and least repine.” 
Trax. Those, that can only mourn when*® they are crossed, 
May lose themselves with grieving for the lost. 
Rather to your retreated troops appear, 

And let them see a woman void of fear. 

The shame of that may call their spirits home. 
Were the prince” safe, we were not overcome, 
Though we retired. O, his too youthful heat, 

That thrust him where the dangers were so great! 
Heaven wanted power his person to protect 
From that, which he had courage to neglect.” 
But since he’s lost, let us draw forth, and pay 

His funeral rites in blood, that we or they 

May, in our fates, perform his obsequies, 

And make death triumph when Acacis dies. 
Zemp. That courage, thou hast shown in fight, seems less 


23 Zempoalla, Traxalla the usurping Mexican queen and her general. 

24 divine ...repine I am angry that the gods treat us so unfairly, only 
because, being divine, they know that people like us will not repine 
(complain) or cease to worship them. 

25 can only mourn when who can do nothing but mourn when. 

26 the prince Acacis, Zempoalla’s son. 

27 which he had courage to neglect which he in his rashness disregarded. 
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Than this, amidst despair to have excess.” 

Let thy great deeds force fate to change her mind. 
He, that courts fortune boldly, makes her kind. 

Trax. If e’er Traxalla so successful proves, 

May he then say he hopes, as well as loves, 

And that aspiring passion boldly own, 

Which gave my prince his fate, and you his throne?” 
I did not feel remorse to see his blood 

Flow from the spring of life into a flood, 

Nor did it look like treason, since to me 

You were a sovereign much more great than he. 
Zemp. He was my brother, yet I scorned to pay 
Nature’s mean debts, but threw those bonds away, 
When his own issue did my hopes remove, 

Not only from his empire, but his love.” 

You, that in all my wrongs then bore a part, 

Now need not doubt a place within my heart. 

I could not offer you my crown and bed, 

Till fame and envy with long time were dead. 

But fortune does now happily present 

Occasions, fit to second my intent. 

Your valor may regain the public love, 

And make the people’s choice their queen’s approve. 
[Shout.] Hark, hark, what noise is this, that strikes my ear! 
Trax. Tis not a sound that should beget a fear. 

Such shouts as these have I heard often fly 


28 courage... excess the courage you showed in the battle seems less 
extraordinary (to have less “excess”) that your courage now in the face 
of despair. 

29 and you his throne General Traxalla, in love with Zempoalla, 
murdered the former king, her brother, so as to put her on the throne. 

30 from his love when the former king had ason, Zempoalla lost all hope 
of ruling after him, a frustration which extinguished in her all natural 
affection towards him. 
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From conquering armies, crowned with victory. 
Zemp. Great god of vengeance, here I firmly vow, 
Make but my Mexicans successful now, 

And with a thousand feasts thy flames I'll feed, 
And that I take shall on the altars bleed. 

Princes themselves shall fall, and make thy shrine, 
Dyed with their blood, in glorious blushes shine. 


[Enter a Messenger. ] 


Trax. How now? 

What news is this that makes thy haste a flight? 
Mess. Such as brings victory without a fight. 
The prince Acacis lives— 

Zemp. Oh, I am blest! 

Mess. Reserve some joy till I have told the rest. 
He’s safe, and only wants his liberty, 

But that great man, that carries victory 
Where’er he goes; that mighty man, by whom 
In three set battles we were overcome, 

Ill used (it seems) by his ungrateful king, 

Does to our camp his fate and valor bring. 

The troop gaze on him, as if some bright star*! 
Shot to their aids, call him the god of war. 
Whilst he, as if all conquest did of right 

Belong to him, bids them prepare to fight, 
Which if they should delay one hour, he swears 
He'll leave them to their dangers, or their fears, 
And shame, which is the ignoble coward’s choice. 
At this the army seemed to have one voice, 
United in a shout, and called upon 

The god-like stranger, “Lead us, lead us on.” 


31 as if some bright star as if he were some bright star. 
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Make haste, great sir, lest you should come too late, 

To share with us in victory, or fate. 

Zemp. My general, go. The gods be on our side, 

Let valor act, but let discretion guide. [Exit Traxalla.] 
Great god of vengeance, 

I see thou dost begin to hear me now, 

Make me thy offering, if I break my vow. [Exeunt.] 
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Act II 


Scene I 
[Enter Inca and Orazia, as pursued in a battle.] 


Oraz. O fly, sir, fly! Like torrents your swift foes 

Come rolling on. 

Inca The gods can but destroy. 

The noblest way to fly is that death shows. 

I'll court her now, since victory’s grown coy. 

Oraz. Death’s winged to your pursuit, and yet you wait 
To meet her— 

Inca Poor Orazia, time and fate 

Must once o’ertake me, though I now should fly. 

Oraz. Do not meet death; but when it comes, then die. 


[Enter three soldiers. ] 


3 Sold. Stand, sir, and yield yourself, and that fair prey. 
Inca You speak to one, unpracticed to obey. 


[Enter Montezuma. ] 


Mont. Hold, villains, hold, or your rude lives shall be 
Lost in the midst of your own victory. 

These have I hunted for. Nay, do not stare, 

Be gone, and in the common plunder share. [Exeunt Soldiers.] 
How different is my fate, from theirs, whose fame 

From conquest grows! From conquest grows my shame. 
Inca Why dost thou pause? Thou canst not give me back, 
With fruitless grief, what I enjoyed before, 

No more than seas, repenting of a wreck, 

Can with a calm our buried wealth restore. 

Mont. ’Twere vain to own repentance, since I know 
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Thy scorn, which did my passions once despise, 
Once more would make my swelling anger flow, 
Which now ebbs lower than your miseries. 

The gods, that in my fortunes were unkind, 
Gave me not scepters, nor such gilded things, 
But, whilst I wanted crowns, enlarged my mind 
To despise scepters, and dispose of kings. 

Inca Thou art but grown a rebel by success, 
And I, that scorned Orazia should be tied” 

To thee my slave, must now esteem thee less. 
Rebellion is a greater guilt than pride. 

Mont. Princes see others’ faults, but not their own. 
"Twas you that broke that bond, and set me free. 
Yet I attempted not to climb your throne, 

And raise myself, but level you to me.* 

Oraz. O, Montezuma, could thy love engage 
Thy soul so little, or make banks so low 

About thy heart, that thy revenge and rage, 
Like sudden floods, so soon should overflow? 
Ye gods, how much I was mistaken here! 

I thought you gentle as the gall-less dove,™ 

But you as humorsome® as winds appear, 

And subject to more passions than your love. 
Mont. How have I been betrayed by guilty rage, 
Which, like a flame, rose to so vast a height, 


32 that scorned Orazia should be tied I, who treated with contempt your 


proposal of marriage to Orazia. 


33 but level you to me my love for Orazia was what us made us equals, 


I did not act out of ambition. 


34 gall-less gall, secreted by the liver, was supposed to cause hostility. It 


was imagined that doves (of which pigeons are a species) were gentle 


because they were gall-less. Thus in Hamlet 2: 2: “But I am pigeon- 


livered and lack gall/ To make oppression bitter, or ere this/ I should 


have fatted all the region kites/ With this slave’s offal.” 
35 humorsome moody, changeable. 
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That nothing could resist, nor yet assuage, 

Till it wrapped all things in one cruel fate. 

But I’ll redeem myself, and act such things, 

That you shall blush Orazia was denied, 

And yet make conquest, though with wearied wings, 

Take a new flight to your own fainting side. 

Inca Vain man, what foolish thoughts fill thy swelled mind? 
It is too late our ruin to recall. 

Those, that have once great buildings undermined, 

Will prove too weak to prop them in their fall. 


[Enter Traxalla, with the former soldiers.] 


1 Sold. See, mighty sir, where the bold stranger stands, 
Who snatched these glorious prisoners from our hands. 
Trax. ’Tis the great Inca. Seize him as my prey, 

To crown the triumphs of this glorious day. 

Mont. Stay your bold hands from reaching at what’s mine. 
If any title springs from victory, 

You safer may attempt to rob a shrine, 

And hope forgiveness from the deity. 


[Enter Acacis. ] 


Trax. O, my dear prince, my joys to see you live 
Are more than all that victory can give. 

Aca. [To the Inca. ] 

How are my best endeavors crossed by fate! 
Else you had ne’er been lost, or found so late.*° 
Hurried by the wild fury of the fight, 

Far from your presence, and Orazia’s sight, 

I could not all that care and duty show, 


36 found so late (implied) by me. 
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Which, as your captive, mighty prince, I owe. 

Inca You often have preserved our lives this day, 
And one small debt with many bounties pay. 

But human actions hang on springs, that be 

Too small,°” or too remote, for us to see. 

My glories freely I to yours resign, 

And am your prisoner now, that once were mine. 
Mont. These prisoners, sir, are mine by right of war, 
And Ill maintain that right, if any dare. 

Trax. Yes, I would snatch them from thy weak defense, 
But that due reverence, which I owe my prince, 
Permits me not to quarrel in his sight. 

To him I shall refer his general’s right. 

Mont. I knew too well what justice I should find 
From an armed plaintiff, and a judge so kind.* 

Aca. Unkindly urged, that I should use thee so. 

Thy virtue is my rival, not my foe. 

The prisoners fortune gave thee shall be thine. 

Trax. Would you so great a prize to him resign? 
Aca. Should he, who boldly for his prey designed 
To dive the deepest under swelling tides, 

Have the less title if he chance to find 

The richest jewel that the ocean hides? 

They are his due. 

But in his virtue I repose that trust, 

That he will be as kind as I am just. 

Dispute not my commands, but go with haste, 
Rally our men. They may pursue too fast, 

And the disorders of the inviting prey 

May turn again the fortune of the day. [Exit Traxalla.] 
Mont. [Aside.] How gentle all this prince’s actions be! 


37 springs that be too small actuating forces that are too subtle 
38 kind said ironically. 
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Virtue is calm in him, but rough in me. 

Aca. Can Montezuma place me in his breast?” 

Mont. My heart’s not large enough for such a guest. 
Aca. [Orazia weeps.] See, Montezuma, see, Orazia weeps. 
Mont. Acacis! —[Aside.] Is he deaf, or, waking, sleeps? 
He does not hear me, sees me not, nor moves. 

How firm his eyes are on Orazia fixed! 

Gods, that take care of men, let not our loves 

Become divided by their being mixed. 

Aca. Weep not, fair princess, nor believe you are 

A prisoner, subject to the chance of war. 

Why should you waste the stock of those fair eyes, 
That from mankind can take their liberties?” 

And you, great sir, think not a generous mind 

To virtuous princes dares appear unkind, 

Because those princes are unfortunate,! 

Since over all men hangs a doubtful fate. 

One gains by what another is bereft. 

The frugal deities have only left 

A common bank of happiness below, 

Maintained, like nature, by an ebb and flow. [Exeunt omnes.] 


Scene II 


[Zempoalla appears seated upon a throne, 
frowning upon her attendants, then comes down and speaks.] 


Zemp. No more. 
You, that above your princes dare proclaim, 


39 place me in his breast regard me as his friend. 

40 that from mankind can take their liberties that are beautiful enough 
to enslave all who gaze upon you. 

41 And you... unfortunate don’t imagine a man of noble mind would 
even seem to take advantage of virtuous prince’s misfortunes 
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With your rebellious breath, a stranger’s name. 

1 Peru. Dread empress — 

Zemp. Slaves, perhaps you grieve to see 
Your young prince glorious, ‘cause he sprang from me. 
Had he been one of base Amexia’s” brood, 

Your tongues, though silent now, had then been loud. 


[Enter Traxalla.] 


Traxalla, welcome; welcomer to me 

Than what thou bring’st, a crown and victory. 
Trax. All I have done is nothing, fluttering* fame 
Now tells no news, but of the stranger’s name, 
And his great deeds. ’Tis he, they cry, by whom 
Not men, but war itself is overcome, 

Who, bold with his success, dares think to have 
A prince to wear his chains, and be his slave. 
Zemp. What prince? 

Trax. The great Peruvian Inca, that of late 

In three set battles was so fortunate 

Till this strange man had power to turn the tide, 
And carry conquest unto any side. 

Zemp. Would you permit a private man to have 
The great Peruvian Inca for his slave? 

Shame to all princes! Was it not just now 

I made a sacred, and a solemn vow, 

To offer up (if blessed with victory) 

The prisoners that were took? And they shall die. 
Trax. I soon had snatched from this proud stranger’s hand 
That too great object for his bold demand, 


42 Amexia sister-in-law of Zempoalla, wife of the Mexican king slain by 
Traxalla, legitimate queen of Mexico. 

43 fluttering moving about with birdlike speed. 

44 that too great object for that object which was too great for 
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Had not the prince, your son, to whom I owe 

A kind obedience, judged it should be so. 

Zemp. I'll hear no more. Go, quickly take my guards, 

And from that man force those usurped rewards. 

That prince, upon whose ruins I must rise, 

Shall be the gods’, but more my sacrifice. 

They, with my slaves, in triumph shall be tied, 

While my devotion justifies my pride. 

Those deities, in whom I place my trust, 

Shall see, when they are kind, that I am just. 
[Exit Zempoalla with attendants. ] 

Trax. How gladly I obey! 

There’s something shoots from my enlivened frame, 

Like a new soul, but yet without a name, 

Nor can I tell what the bold guest will prove, 

It must be envy, or it must be love. 

Let it be either, ‘tis the greatest bliss 

For man to grant himself, all he dares wish, 

For he, that to himself, himself denies,“ 

Proves meanly wretched, to be counted wise. 

[Exit Traxalla.] 


Scene III 
[Enter Montezuma and Acacis.] 


Aca. You wrong, me, my best friend, not to believe 
Your kindness gives me joy; and when I grieve, 
Unwillingly my sorrows I obey. 

Showers sometimes fall upon a shining day. 


45 just pay what is owed to them. 
46 to himself, himself denies who, of his own volition, denies himself 
what he desires. 
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Mont. Let me, then, share your griefs, that in your fate 
Would have took part. 

Aca. Why should you ask me that? 
Those must be mine, though I have such excess. 
Divided griefs increase, and not grow less. 

Mont. It does not lessen fate, nor satisfy 

The grave, ‘tis true, when friends together die, 
And yet they are unwilling to divide. 

Aca. To such a friend nothing can be denied. 

You, when you hear my story, will forgive 

My grief, and rather wonder that I live. 

Unhappy in my title to a throne, 

Since blood made way for my succession. 

Blood of an uncle too, a prince so free 

From being cruel, it taught cruelty.” 

His queen Amexia then was big with child, 

Nor was he gentler than his queen was mild. 
Th’impatient people longed for what should come 
From such a father, bred in such a womb, 

When false Traxalla, weary to obey,* 

Took with his life their joys and hopes away. 
Amexia, by th’assistance of the night, 

When this dark deed was acted, took her flight, 
Only with true Garucca for her aid. 

Since when, for all the searches that were made, 
The queen was never heard of more: Yet still 

This traitor lives, and prospers by the ill, 

Nor does my mother seem to reign alone, 

But with this monster shares the guilt and throne. 
Horror chokes up my words. Now you'll believe, 
"Tis just I should do nothing else but grieve. 


47 it taught cruelty his conduct taught cruel people a better way of living. 
48 weary to obey tiring of his loyalty. 
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Mont. Excellent prince! 

How great a proof of virtue have you shown, 

To be concerned for griefs, though not your own! 
Aca. Pray, say no more. 


[Enter a Messenger hastily] 


Mont. How now, whither so fast? 

Mess. O sir, I come too slow with all my haste! 

The fair Orazia— 

Mont. Ha, what dost thou say? 

Mess. Orazia with the Inca’s forced away 

Out of your tent. Traxalla, in the head 

Of the rude soldiers, forced the door, and led, 

Those glorious captives, who on thrones once shined, 

To grace the triumph, that is now designed. 
[Exit messenger. ] 

Mont. Orazia forced away! What tempests roll 

About my thoughts, and toss my troubled soul! 

Can there be gods to see, and suffer this, 

Or does mankind make his own fate or bliss, 

While every good and bad happens by chance, 

Not from their orders, but their ignorance? 

I will pull a ruin on them all, 

And turn their triumph to a funeral. 

Aca. Be temperate, friend. 

Mont. You may as well advise 

That I should have less love, as grow more wise. 

Aca. Yet stay —I did not think to have revealed 

A secret, which my heart has still concealed, 

But, in this cause since I must share with you, 

‘Tis fit you know —I love Orazia too. 

Delay not then, nor waste the time in words, 

Orazia’s cause calls only for our swords. 
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Mont. That” ties my hand, and turns from thee that rage 
Another way, thy blood should else assuage. 

The storm on our proud foes shall higher rise, 

And, changing, gather blackness as it flies. 

So, when winds turn, the wandering waves obey, 

And all the tempest rolls another way. 

Aca. Draw then a rival’s sword, as I draw mine. 

And, like friends suddenly to part, let’s join 

In this one act, to seek one destiny. 

Rivals with honor may together die. — [Exeunt.] 


49 That my concern for Orazia. 
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Act II 


Scene I 


[Zempoalla appears seated upon” her slaves in triumph, 
attended by Traxalla, and the Indians, as to celebrate the victory, 
advance in a warlike dance, in the midst of which triumph, 
Acacis and Montezuma fall in upon*! them.] 


[The lines given here in bold italics were part of the opera but 
not of the original play.] 


Fame and Chorus 
I come to sing great Zempoalla’s story 
Whose beauteous sight so charming bright 
Outshines the luster of glory. 
We come to sing great Zempoalla’s story 
Whose beauteous sight so charming bright 
Outshines the luster of glory. 
Envy and Two Followers 
What flattering noise is this, 
At which my snakes all hiss? 
Ihate to see fond tongues advance 
High as the Gods the slaves of chance. 
What flattering noise is this, 
At which my snakes all hiss? 
Fame 
Scorn’d Envy, here’s nothing that thou canst blast: 
Her glories are too bright to be o’ercast. 
Envy 
I fly from the place where flattery reigns, 


50 seated upon carried on their shoulders. 
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See, see those mighty things that before 
Such slaves like gods did adore 
Condemned and unpitied in chains. 
I fly from the place where flattery reigns. 
I hate to see fond tongues advance 
High as the Gods the slaves of chance. 
What flattering noise is this, 
At which my snakes all hiss? 
Fame 

Begone, cursed fiends of Hell, 
Sink down, where noisome vapors dwell, 
While I her triumph sound, 
To fill the universe around. 

Fame and Chorus 
I come to sing great Zempoalla’s story 
Whose beauteous sight so charming bright 
Outshines the lustre of glory. 
We come to sing great Zempoalla’s story 
Whose beauteous sight so charming bright 
Outshines the luster of glory. 


[Zempoalla descends from her triumphant throne, 
and Acacis and Montezuma are brought in before her.] 


Zemp. Shame of my blood, and traitor to thy own, 

Born to dishonor, not command a throne. 

Hast thou, with envious eyes, my triumph seen? 

Or couldst not see thy mother in thy queen? 

Couldst thou a stranger above me prefer? 

Aca. It was my honor made my duty err; 

I could not see his prisoners forced away, 

To whom I owed my life, and you the day. 

Zemp. Is that young man the warrior so renowned? 

Mont. Yes, he, that made thy men thrice quit their ground. Do 
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smile at Montezuma’s chains, but know, 

His valor gave thee power to use him so. 

Trax. Grant that it did, what can his merits be, 
That sought his vengeance, not our victory? 

What has thy brutish fury gained us more, 

Than only healed the wounds, it gave before? 

Die then, for, whilst thou liv’st, wars cannot cease, 
Thou may’st bring victory, but never peace. 

Like a black storm thou roll’st about us all, 

Even to thyself unquiet,” till thy fall. [Draws to kill him.] 
Aca. Unthankful villain, hold! 

Trax. You must not give 

Him succor, sir. 

Aca. Why then, I must not live. 

Posterity shall ne’er report, they had 

Such thankless fathers, or a prince so bad. 

Zemp. You're both too bold to will or to deny, 

On me alone depends his destiny. 

Tell me, audacious stranger, whence could rise 
The confidence of this rash enterprise? 

Mont. First tell me, how you dared to force from me 
The fairest spoils of my own victory? 

Zemp. Kill him—hold! 

[Aside. ] Must he die? —Why, let him die, 
Whence should proceed this strange diversity 

In my resolves? 

Does he command in chains? What would he do, 
Proud slave, if he were free, and I were so? 

But is he bound, ye gods, or am I free? 

"Tis love, ‘tis love, that thus disorders me. 

How pride and love tear my divided soul! 


52 unquiet causing disturbance. 
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For each too narrow, yet both claim it whole.*° 
Love, as the younger, must be forced away. 
— Hence with the captives, general, and convey 
To several prisons that young man, and this 
Peruvian woman. 
Trax. [Aside. | How concerned she is! 
I must know more. 
Mont. [To Orazia.] Fair princess, why should I 
Involve that sweetness in my destiny? 
I could out-brave my death, were I alone 
To suffer, but my fate must pull yours on. 
My breast is armed against all sense of fear, 
But where your image lies, ‘tis tender there. 
Inca Forbear thy saucy love, she cannot be 
So low, but still she is too high for thee. 
Zemp. Be gone, and do as I command, away! 
Mont. I ne’er was truly wretched till this day. 
Oraz. Think half your sorrows on Orazia fall, 
And be not so unkind to suffer all.* 
Patience, in cowards, is tame hopeless fear, 
But, in brave minds, a scorn of what they bear. 
[Exit Inca, Montezuma, Orazia, and Traxalla.] 
Zemp. What grief is this which in your face appears? 
Aca. The badge of sorrow, which my soul still wears. 
Zemp. Though thy late actions did my anger move, 
It cannot rob thee of a mother’s love. 
Why shouldst thou grieve? 
Grief seldom joined with blooming youth is seen. 
Can sorrow be where knowledge scarce has been? 
Fortune does well for heedless youth provide, 


53 both claim it whole pride and love at the same time claim her entire 
soul, and her soul is not large enough to accommodate both. 

54 so unkind to suffer all you do me an unkindness in assuming I do not 
also suffer to think of your fate. 
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But wisdom does unlucky age misguide. 

Cares are the train® of present power and state, 
But hope lives best that on himself does wait: 

O happiest fortune, if well understood, 

The certain prospect of a future good!™ 

Aca. What joy can empire bring me, when I know 
That all my greatness to your crimes I owe: 

Zemp. Yours be the joy, be mine the punishment. 
Aca. In vain, alas, that wish to Heaven is sent 

For me, if fair Orazia must not live. 

Zemp. Why should you ask me what I cannot give? 
She must be sacrificed. Can I bestow 

What to the gods, by former vows, I owe? 

Aca. O plead not vows; I wish you had not shown 
You slighted all things sacred for a throne. 

Zemp. I love thee so, that, though fear follows still, 
And horror urges all that have been ill,” 

I could for thee— 

Act o’er my crimes again and not repent, 

Even when I bore the shame and punishment. 
Aca. Could you so many ill acts undertake, 

And not perform one good one for my sake? 
Zemp. Prudence permits not pity should be shown 
To those that raised the war to shake my throne. 
Aca. As you are wise, permit me to be just; 

What prudence will not venture, honor must. 

We owe our conquest to the stranger’s sword, 

‘Tis just his prisoners be to him restored. 

I love Orazia, but a nobler way, 


55 train retinue. 

56 hope lives best ... future good one who keeps hope is happiest, for 
he is happy already in his steady anticipation of good things. 

57 horror urges all that had been ill though I consider with horror all the 
evil I have done. 
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Than for my love my honor to betray. 

Zemp. Honor is but an itch of youthful blood, 
Of doing acts extravagantly good. 

We call that virtue, which is only heat 

That reigns in youth, till age finds out the cheat. 
Aca. Great actions first did her affections move, 
And I, by greater, would regain her love. 

Zemp. Urge not a suit which I must still deny, 
Orazia and her father both shall die. 

Be gone, I'll hear no more. 

Aca. You stop your ears, 

But though a mother will not, Heaven will hear. 
Like you I vow, when to the powers divine 

You pay her guiltless blood, I'll offer mine. [Exit Acacis. ] 
Zemp. She dies, this happy” rival, that enjoys 
The stranger’s love, and all my hopes destroys. 
Had she triumphed, what could she more have done, 
Than robbed the mother, and enslaved the son? 
Nor will I, at the name of cruel, stay, 

Let dull successive monarchs” mildly sway. 
Their conquering fathers did the laws forsake, 
And broke the old, ere they the new could make, 
I must pursue my love —yet love enjoyed, 

Will with esteem that caused it first grow less, 
But thirst and hunger fear not to be cloyed, 

And when they be, are cured by their excess.°! 


58 a nobler way... betray I love Orazia with the disinterestedness 
befitting a noble soul; I cannot betray my honor by leaving her to her 
death, even if self-interest (“prudence”) would persuade otherwise. 

59 happy fortunate (in having her love reciprocated.) 

60 successive monarchs monarchs who inherit their thrones. 

61 love enjoyed ... by their excess one tires at last of the reciprocated 
affection that at first increased one’s love. But the more primal 
appetites never think they will have enough, and if they do—well so 
much the better. 
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[Enter Traxalla.] 


Trax. [Aside.] 

Now I shall see, what thoughts her heart conceals, 
For that, which wisdom covers, love reveals. 

— Madam, the prisoners are disposed. 

Zemp. They are? 

And how fares our young blustering man of war? 
Does he support his chains with patience yet? 
Trax. He, and the princess, madam — 

Zemp. Are they met?” 
Trax. No. But from whence is all this passion grown? 
Zemp. ‘Twas a mistake. 

Trax. I find this rash unknown 

Is dangerous; and, if not timely slain, 

May plunge your empire in new wars again. 
Zemp. Thank ye. I shall consider. 

Trax. Is that all? 

The army dote on him, already call 

You cruel, and, for aught I know, they may 

By force unchain, and crown him in a day. 

Zemp. You say, I have already had their curse 

For his bad usage. Should I use him worse? 

Trax. Yet once you feared his reputation might 
Obscure the prince’s in the people’s sight. 

Zemp. Time will inform us best what course to steer, 
But let us not our sacred vows defer. 

The Inca and his daughter both shall die. 

Trax. He suffers justly for the war; but why 
Should she share his sad fate? A poor pretense, 
That birth should make a crime of innocence. 


62 Are they met? are they imprisoned together? 
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Zemp. Yet we destroy the poisonous viper’s young, 
Not for themselves, but those from whom they sprung. 
Trax. O no, they die not for their parents’ sake, 
But for the poisonous seed which they partake. 
Once more behold her, and then let her die, 
If in that face or person you can see 
But any place to fix a cruelty. 
The heavens have clouds, and spots are in the moon, 
But faultless beauty shines in her alone. 
Zemp. Beauty has wrought compassion in your mind. 
Trax. And you to valor are become as kind. 
To former services there’s something due, 
Yet be advised — 
Zemp. Yes, by myself, not you. 
Trax. Princes are sacred. 
Zemp. True, whilst they are free. 
But power once lost, farewell their sanctity. 
“Tis power, to which the gods their worship owe, 
Which, uncontrolled, makes all things just below.® 
Thou dost the plea of saucy rebels use, 
They will be judge of what their prince must choose. 
Hard fate of monarchs, not allowed to know 
When safe, but as their subjects tell them so. 
Then princes but like public pageants move, 
And seem to sway, because they sit above. 

[Exit Zempoalla.] 
Trax. She loves him. In one moment this new guest 
Has drove me out from this false woman’s breast. 
They that would fetter love with constancy 
Make bonds to chain themselves, but leave him free. 
With what impatience I her falsehood bear! 


63 ‘Tis power ... just below the gods are revered only because of their 
power. Because their power is absolute (“uncontrolled”), whatever 
they do is considered right. 
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Yet do myself that which I blame in her. 
But interest in my own cause makes me see 
That act unjust in her, but just in me. 

[Exit Traxalla.] 


Scene II 


[Ismeron asleep in the scene. [Enter Zempoalla. ] 


Zemp. Ho, Ismeron, Ismeron! 

He stirs not. Ha, in such a dismal cell 

Can gentle sleep with his soft blessings dwell? 
Must I feel tortures in a human breast, 

While beasts and monsters can enjoy their rest? 
What quiet they possess in sleep’s calm bliss! 
The lions cease to roar, the snakes to hiss, 
While Iam kept awake— 

Only to entertain my miseries. 

Or if a slumber steal upon my eyes, 

Some horrid dream my laboring soul benumbs 
And brings fate to me sooner than it comes. 
Fears most oppress when sleep has seized upon 
The outward parts, and left the soul alone. 
What envied blessings these cursed things enjoy! 
Next to possess, ‘tis pleasure to destroy. 
[Stamps.] Ismeron! Ho, Ismeron, Ismeron! 

Ism. Who’s that, that with so loud and fierce a call 
Disturbs my rest? 

Zemp. She, that has none at all, 

Nor ever must, unless thy powerful art 


64 and brings fate to me sooner than it comes makes me think I am 
dying. 
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Can charm the passions of a troubled heart. 

Ism. How can you have a discontented mind, 

To whom the gods have lately been so kind? 
Zemp. Their envious kindness how can I enjoy, 
When they give blessings, and the use destroy? 
Ism. Dread empress, tell the cause of all your grief. 
If art can help, be sure of quick relief. 

Zemp. I dreamed, before the altar that I led 

A mighty lion in a twisted thread. 

I shook to hold him in so slight a tie, 

Yet had not power to seek a remedy. 

When, in the midst of all my fears, a dove, 

With hovering wings, descended from above, 
Flew to the lion, and embraces spread, 

With wings, like clasping arms, about his head, 
Making that murmuring noise that cooing doves 
Use, in the soft expression of their loves, 

While I, fixed by my wonder, gazed to see 

So mild a creature with so fierce agree. 

At last the gentle dove turned from his head, 

And, pecking, tried to break the slender thread, 
Which instantly she severed, and released 

From that small bond the fierce and mighty beast, 
Who presently turned all his rage on me, 

And, with his freedom, brought my destiny.© 
Ism. Dread empress, this strange vision you relate 
Is big with wonder, and too full of fate, 

Without the god’s assistance, to expound. 

In those low regions, where sad night hangs round 
The drowsy vaults, and where moist vapors steep 
The god’s dull brows, that sways the realm of sleep, 
There all the informing elements repair, 
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Swift messengers of water, fire, and air, 

To give account of actions, whence they came, 

And how they govern every mortal frame, 

How, from their various mixture, or their strife, 

Are known the calms and tempests of our life. 

Thence souls, when sleep their bodies overcome, 

Have some imperfect knowledge of their doom. 

From those dark caves those powers shall straight appear. 
Be not afraid, whatever shapes they wear. 

Zemp. There’s nothing, thou canst raise, can make me start, A 
living form can only shake my heart. 


[In the following, the lines given in bold were sung in the 
opera. ] 


Ism. You twice ten hundred deities, 
To whom we daily sacrifice, 
You powers, that dwell with fate below, 
And see what men are doomed to do, 
Where elements in discord dwell, 
Thou god of sleep, arise and tell 
Great Zempoalla what strange fate 
Must on her dismal vision wait. 
Zemp. How slow these spirits are! Call, make them rise, 
Or they shall fast from flame and sacrifice. 
Ism. Great empress, 
Let not your rage offend what we adore, 
And vainly threaten, when we must implore. 
Sit silently, and attend 
While my powerful charms I end. 
By the croaking of the toad, 
In their caves that make abode, 
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Earthy dun“ that pants for breath, 

With her swelled sides full of death; 

By the crested adders’ pride, 

That along the cliffs do glide; 

By thy visage fierce and black, 

By the death’s-head on thy back,” 

By the twisted serpents placed 

For a girdle round thy waist, 

By the hearts of gold that deck 

Thy breast, thy shoulders, and thy neck, 
From thy sleepy mansion rise, 

And open thy unwilling eyes, 

While bubbling springs their music keep, 
That use to lull thee in thy sleep. 


[God of Dreams rises.] 


God. Seek not to know what must not be revealed, 
Joys only flow where fate is most concealed. 

Too busy man would find his sorrows more, 

If future fortunes he should know before, 

For, by that knowledge of his destiny, 

He would not live at all, but always die. 

Inquire not, then, who shall from bonds be freed, 
Who ‘tis shall wear a crown, and who shall bleed. 
All must submit to their appointed doom, 


66 dun croaker. The verb to dun can mean “sound; resound.” Summers 
tells us that dun is still used in rural England to mean “toad.” 

67 death’s head on thy back these details are derived from Samuel 
Purchas’ 1614 world survey Purchas His Pilgrimage (3: 1134): “The 
images had for a girdle great snakes of gold, and for collars and 
chaines about their necks ten hearts of men made of gold... and in 
their necks death painted.” A line from Purchas would late inspire 
Coleridge’s Kubla Khan (“In Xaindu did Cublai Can build a stately 
palace ...”) 
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Fate and misfortune will too quickly come. 
Let me no more with powerful charms be pressed, 
I am forbid by fate to tell the rest. [The god descends. ] 


Zemp. Stay, cozener, thou, that hat’st clear truth like light, 
And usest words dark as thy own dull night. 

You tyrant gods, do you refuse to free 

The soul, you gave, from its perplexity? 

Why should we in your mercies still believe, 

When you can never pity, though we grieve? 

For you have bound yourselves by harsh decrees, 

And those, not you, are now the deities. [Sits down sad.] 
Ism. [Aside.] She droops under the weight of rage and care. 
You spirits, that inhabit in the air 

With all your powerful charms of music, try 

To bring her soul back to its harmony. 


[Song is supposed sung by aerial spirits. ] 


Poor mortals, that are clogged with earth below, 
Sink under love and care, 

While we, that dwell in air, 

Such heavy passions never know. 
Why then should mortals be 
Unwilling to be free 
From blood, that sullen cloud, 
Which shining souls does shroud? 
Then they'll shew bright, 

And like us light, 

When leaving bodies with their care, 

They slide to us and air. 


[These lines in bold italics were sung in the opera but were 
not part of the original play.] 
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Ah, how happy are we! 

From human passions free. 

Ah, how happy are we! 

Those wild tenants of the breast, 
No, never can disturb our rest. 
Ah, how happy are we! 

Yet we pity tender souls 

Whom the tyrant of love controls, 
Ah, how happy are we, 

From human passions free! 


We the spirits of the air 

That of human things take care, 
Out of pity now descend 

To forewarn what woes attend. 
Greatness clogged with scorn decays, 
With the slave no empire stays. 
We the spirits of the air 

That of human things take care, 
Out of pity now descend 

To forewarn what woes attend. 
Cease to languish then in vain 
Since never to be loved again. 
We the spirits of the air 

That of human things take care, 
Out of pity now descend 

To forewarn what woes attend. 


Zempoalla 
I attempt from love’s sickness to fly in vain, 
Since Iam myself my own fever and pain. 
No more now, fond heart, with pride no more swell; 
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Thou canst not raise forces enough to rebel. 

I attempt from love’s sickness to fly in vain, 
Since Iam myself my own fever and pain. 

For love has more power and less mercy than fate, 
To make us seek ruin and love those that hate. 

I attempt from love’s sickness to fly in vain, 
Since Iam myself my own fever and pain. 


Zemp. Death on these trifles! Cannot your art find 
Some means to ease the passions of the mind? 
Or, if you cannot give a lover rest, 

Can you force love into a scornful breast? 

Ism. ‘Tis reason only can make passions less, 
Art gives not new, but may the old increase, 
Nor can it alter love in any breast, 

That is with other flames before possessed. 
Zemp. If this be all your slighted® arts can do, 
lll kindle other flames, since I must burn, 

And all their temples into ashes turn. 

Ism. Great queen— 

Zemp. If you would have this sentence stayed, 
Summon their godheads quickly to your aid, 
And presently compose a charm, that may 
Love’s flames into the stranger’s breast convey, 
The captive stranger, he whose sword and eyes 
Where ’er they strike, meet ready victories, 
Make him but burn for me, in flames like mine, 
Victims shall bleed, and feasted altars shine. 

If not— 

Down go your temples, and your gods shall see 
They have small use of their divinity. [Exeunt.] 


68 slighted not worthy of esteem. 
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Act [IV 


Scene I 
[The scene opens, and discovers Montezuma sleeping in prison.] 
[Enter Traxalla leading in Orazia.] 


Trax. Now take your choice, and bid him live or die, 
To both shew pity, or shew cruelty. 

“Tis you that must condemn, I'll only act, 

Your sentence is more cruel than my fact.” 

Oraz. You are most cruel, to disturb a mind, 

Which to approaching fate was so resigned. 

Trax. Reward my passion, and you'll quickly prove” 
There’s none dare sacrifice what I dare love. 

Next to thee, stranger. Wake,”! and now resign 

The bold pretenses of thy love to mine, 

Or in this fatal minute thou shalt find — 

Mont. Death, fool. In that thou may’st be just and kind. 
“Twas I that loved Orazia, yet did raise 

The storm, in which she sinks: Why dost thou gaze, 
Or stay thy hand from giving that just stroke, 
Which, rather than prevent, I would provoke? 
When I am dead, Orazia may forgive. 

She never must, if I dare wish to live. 

Oraz. Hold, hold—O Montezuma, can you be 

So careless of yourself, but more of me? 

Though you have brought me to this misery, 

I blush to say I cannot see you die. 

Mont. Can my approaching fate such pity move? 


69 fact deed. 
70 prove learn through experience. 
71 Next to thee, stranger Now, as for you, stranger. 
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The gods and you at once forgive and love. 

Trax. Fond fool, thus to misspend that little breath 

I lent thee to prevent, not hasten, death. 

Let her thank you she was unfortunate, 

And you thank her for pulling on your fate, 

Prove to each other your own destinies.” [Draws.] 


[Enter Zempoalla hastily, and sets a dagger to Orazia’s breast. ] 


Zemp. Hold, hold, Traxalla, or Orazia dies. 

O, is’t Orazia’s name that makes you stay? 

‘Tis her great power, not mine, that you obey. 
Inhuman wretch, dar’st thou the murderer be 

Of him, that is not yet condemned by me? 

Trax. The wretch, that gave you all the power you have, 
May venture sure to execute a slave, 

And quench a flame your fondness would have burn, 
Which may this city into ashes turn, 

The nation in your guilty passion lost, 

To me ungrateful, to your country most. 

But this shall be their offering, I their priest. 

Zemp. The wounds, thou giv’st, I’ll copy on her breast. 
Strike, and I'll open here a spring of blood, 

Shall add new rivers to the crimson flood. 

[Aside.] How his pale looks are fixed on her! —’Tis so. 
Oh, does amazement on your spirits grow? 

What, is your public love” Orazia’s grown? 

Could’st thou see mine, and yet not hide thy own? 
Suppose I should strike first, would it not breed 

Grief in your public heart to see her bleed? 

Trax. [Aside.] She mocks my passion. In her sparkling eyes 


72 Prove to each other your own destinies bring about each other's death. 
73 public love patriotism. 
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Death, and a close dissembled fury lies. 

I dare not trust her thus—If she must die, 

The way to her loved life through mine shall lie. 
[He puts her by, and steps before Orazia, 

and she runs before Montezuma. ] 

Zemp. And he, that does this stranger’s fate design, 

Must, to his heart, a passage force through mine. 

Trax. Can fair Orazia yet no pity have? 

“Tis just she should her own preserver save.” 

Zemp. Can Montezuma so ungrateful prove 

To her, that gave him life, and offers love? 

Oraz. Can Montezuma live, and live to be 

Just to another, and unjust to me? 

You need not be ungrateful. Can she give 

A life to you, if you refuse to live? 

Forgive my passion; I had rather see 

You dead, than kind to any thing but me. 

Mont. O, my Orazia! 

To what new joys and knowledge am I brought! 

Are death’s hard lessons by a woman taught? 

How to despise my fate I always knew, 

But ne’er durst think, at once, of death and you. 

Yet since you teach this generous jealousy, 

I dare not wish your life, if I must die.” 

How much your love my courage does exceed! 

Courage alone would shrink to see you bleed! 

Zemp. Ungrateful stranger! Thou shalt please thy eyes, 

And gaze upon Orazia while she dies! 


74 her own preserver save Traxalla’s point is that Orazia, by her 
willingness to sacrifice herself for Montezuma, is being unfair to 
Traxalla, who loves her and has come to save her life. 

75 I dare not wish your life, if I must die Orazia has declared that she 
would rather see Montezuma dead than another’s lover. Here he 
assures her the feeling is mutual. 
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I'll keep my vow. It is some joy to see, 

That my revenge will prove my piety. 

Trax. Then both shall die! We have too long withstood, 

By private passions urged, the public good. 

Zemp. [Aside.] Sure he dissembles, and, perhaps, may prove 
My ruin, with his new ambitious love. 

Were but this stranger kind, I’d cross his art, 

And give my empire, where I gave my heart. 

— Yet, thou ungrateful man, 

Let thy approaching ruin make thee wise. 

Mont. Thee, and thy love, and mischief, I despise! 

Zemp. [Aside.] What shall I do? Some way must yet be tried. 
What reason can she use whom passions guide! 

Trax. [Aside. | 

Some black designs are hatching now. False eyes 

Are quick to see another’s treacheries. 

Zemp. Rash stranger, thus to pull down thy own fate! 
Mont. You, and that life you offer me, I hate. 


[Enter Jailor.] 


Zemp. Here, jailor, take— What title must he have? 
Slave, slave! Am I then captive to a slave? 

Why art thou thus unwilling to be free? 

Mont. Death will release me from these chains, and thee. 
Zemp. Here, jailor, take this monster from my sight, 
And keep him where it may be always night. 

Let none come near him; if thou dost, expect 

To pay thy life, the price of the neglect. 

Mont. I scorn thy pity, and thy cruelty, 

And should despise a blessing sent from thee. 

Zemp. O, horror to my soul! Take him away! 

My rage, like dammed-up streams, swelled by some stay, 
Shall, from this opposition, get new force, 
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And leave the bound of its old easy course. 

Come, my Traxalla, let us both forgive, 

And in these wretches’ fates begin to live. 

The altars shall be crowned with funeral boughs, 

Peace-offerings paid—but with unquiet vows. 
[Exeunt Zempoalla and Traxalla.] 

Oraz. How are things ordered, that the wicked should 

Appear more kind and gentle than the good! 

Her passion seems to make her kinder prove, 

And I seem cruel through excess of love. 

She loves, and would prevent his death; but I, 

That love him better, fear he should not die. 

My jealousy, immortal as my love, 

Would rob my grave below, and me above, 

Of rest. Ye gods, if I repine, forgive! 

You neither let me die in peace, nor live. 


[The following lines, given in bold italics, were sung in the 
opera but were not part of the original play.] 


Orazia 
They tell us that you mighty powers above 
Make perfect your joys and your blessings by love, 
Ah! Why do you suffer the blessing that’s there 
To give a poor lover such sad torments here? 
Yet though for my passion such grief I endure, 
My love shall like yours still be constant and pure. 
To suffer for him gives an ease to my pains; 
There’s joy in my grief and there’s freedom in chains. 
If I were divine he could love me no more, 
And I in return my adorer adore, 
O, let his dear life then, kind gods, be your care, 
For I in your blessing have no other share. 
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[Enter Acacis, Jailor, and Indian.] 


Jail. They are just gone, sir. 

Aca. ‘Tis well. Be faithful to my just design, 

And all thy prince’s fortune shall be thine. [Exit Acacis.] 
Ind. This shall to the empress.” [Exit Indian.] 

Oraz. What can this mean! 

"Twas Prince Acacis, if I durst believe 

My sight, but sorrow may like joy deceive. 

Each object different from itself appears, 

That comes not to the eyes, but through their tears. 


[Enter Acacis, bringing in Montezuma. ] 


Ha! — 

Aca. Here, sir, wear this again. [Giving him his sword.] 
Now follow me. 

Mont. So, very good. 

[Aside.] I dare not think, for I may guess amiss, 

None can deceive me while I trust in this. [Exeunt omnes.] 


Scene II 


[Enter Orazia, conducted by two Indians with their swords 
drawn, Montezuma, Acacis whispering to another Indian.] 


Aca. Think what a weight upon thy faith I lay. 
Ind. I ne’er did more unwillingly obey. 

Aca. First, Montezuma, take thy liberty, 

Thou gavest me freedom, here I set thee free. 
We're equal now. Madam, the danger’s great 
Of close pursuit. To favor your retreat, 


76 This shall to the empress I shall inform the empress. 
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Permit we two a little while remain 

Behind, while you go softly o’er the plain. 

Oraz. Why should I go before? What’s your intent? 

Where is my father? Whither am I sent? 

Aca. Your doubts shall soon be cleared. Conduct her on. 
[Exit Orazia with Indians. ] 

So, Montezuma, we are now alone. 

That which my honor owed thee I have paid. 

As honor was, so love must be obeyed. 

I set Orazia, as thy captive, free, 

But, as my mistress, ask her back from thee. 

Mont. Thou hast performed what honor bid thee do, 

But friendship bars what honor prompts me to. 

Friends should not fight. 

Aca. If friendship we profess, 

Let us secure each other’s happiness. 

One needs must die, and he shall happy prove 

In her remembrance,” t’other in her love. 

My guards wait near, and, if I fail, they must 

Give up Orazia, or betray their trust. 

Mont. Suppose thou conquer’st, would’st thou wander o’er 

The south-sea sands, or the rough northern shore, 

That parts thy spacious kingdom from Peru, 

And, leaving empire, hopeless love pursue?” 

Aca. By which of all my actions could you guess, 

Though more your merit, that my love was less? 

What prize can empire with Orazia bear?” 

Or, where love fills the breast, what room for fear? 


77 in her remembrance in being remembered by her. 

78 hopeless love pursue leaving aside the troubled geography, the idea 
here is that Zempoalla would not allow the match, so Acacis would 
have to flee Mexico with the unwilling Orazia. 

79 What prize can empire with Orazia bear? What advantages does 
empire offer that can compete with possession of Orazia? 
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Mont. Let fair Orazia then the sentence give, 
Else he may die whom she desires to live. 

Aca. Your greater merits bribe her to your side, 
My weaker title must by arms be tried. 

Mont. Oh, tyrant love! How cruel are thy laws! 

I forfeit friendship, or betray thy cause. 

That person, whom I would defend from all 

The world, that person by my hand must fall. 
Aca. Our lives we to each other's friendship owe, 
But love calls back what friendship did bestow. 
Love has its cruelties, but friendship none, 

And we now fight in quarrels not our own. __ [Fight.] 


[Enter Orazia.] 


Oraz. What noise is this? 

Hold, hold! What cause could be so great, to move 
This furious hatred? 

Mont. ‘Twas our furious love— 
Aca. Love, which I hid till I had set you free, 
And bought your pardon with my liberty, 

That done, I thought, I less unjustly might 

With Montezuma, for Orazia, fight. 

He has prevailed, and I must now confess 

His fortune greater, not my passion less, 

Yet cannot yield you, till his sword remove 

A dying rival, that holds fast his love. 

Oraz. Whoever falls, ‘tis my protector still, 

And then the crime’s as great, to die as kill. 
Acacis, do not hopeless love pursue, 

But live, and this soft malady subdue. 

Aca. You bid me live, and yet command me die. 
I am not worth your care. Fly, madam, fly, 
While I fall here unpitied, o’er this plain. 
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Free from pursuit, the faithless mountains gain. 
And these I charge— 
As they would have me think their friendship true, 
Leave me alone, to serve and follow you. 
Make haste, fair princess, to avoid that fate, 
Which does for your unhappy father wait. 
Oraz. [Going.] Is he then left to die, and shall he see 
Himself forsaken, ere his death, by me? 
Mont. That would you do? 
Oraz. To prison I'll return, 
And there, in fetters, with my father mourn. 
Mont. That saves not his, but throws your life away. 
Oraz. Duty shall give what nature once must pay. 
Aca. Life is the gift, which heaven and parents give, 
And duty best preserves it, if you live. 
Oraz. I should but further from my fountain fly, 
And, like an unfed stream, run on and die. 
Urge me no more, and do not grieve to see 
Your honor rivaled by my piety. 

[Exit. She goes softly off, and often looks back.] 
Mont. If honor would not, shame would lead the way, 
Y’ll back with her. 
Aca. Stay, Montezuma, stay — 
Thy rival cannot let thee go alone, 
My love will bear me, though my blood is gone. 


[As they are going off, | 


[Enter Zempoalla, Traxalla, the Indian that went to tell her, 
and the rest, and seize them.] 


Zemp. Seize them! 

Aca. Oh, Montezuma, thou art lost. 

Mont. No more, proud heart, thy useless courage boast! 
Courage, thou curse of the unfortunate, 
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That canst encounter, not resist, ill fate. 

Zemp. Acacis bleeds. 

What barbarous hand has wounded thus my son? 
Mont. Twas I. By my unhappy sword ‘twas done. 
Thou bleed’st, poor prince, and I am left to grieve 
My rival’s fall. 

Trax. He bleeds, but yet may live. 

Aca. Friendship and love my failing strength renew, 
I dare not die, when I should live for you. 

My death were now my crime, as it would be 

My guilt to live when I have set you free. 

Thus I must still remain unfortunate, 

Your life and death are equally my fate. 


[Orazia comes back.] 


Oraz. A noise again, alas, what do I see! 

Love, thou didst once give place to piety. 

Now, piety, let love triumph awhile, 

Here, bind my hands. Come, Montezuma, smile 

At fortune. Since thou sufferest for my sake, 

Orazia will her captive’s chains partake. 

Mont. Now, fate, thy worst. 

Zemp. Lead to the temple straight, 
A priest and altar for these lovers wait, 

They shall be joined, they shall. 

Trax. And I will prove 

Those joys in vengeance, which I want in love. 

Aca. I'll quench your thirst with blood, and will destroy 
Myself, and, with myself, your cruel joy. 

Now, Montezuma, since Orazia dies, 

I'll fall before thee, the first sacrifice. 

My title in her death shall exceed thine, 

As much as, in her life, thy hopes did mine, 
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And when with our mixed blood the altar’s dyed, 
Then our new title let the gods decide. [Exeunt.] 
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Act V 


Scene I 


[The scene opens, and discovers the Temple of the Sun, 
all of gold, and four priests, in habits of white and red feathers, 
attending by a bloody altar, as ready for sacrifice.] 


[Then enter the guards, Zempoalla, and Traxalla, Inca, Orazia, 
and Montezuma, bound. 
As soon as they are placed, the priest sings. 


Song 


You to whom victory we owe, 
Whose glories rise 
By sacrifice, 
And from our fates below,® 
Never did your altars shine 
Feasted with blood so near divine, 
Princes to whom we bow, 
As they to you, 
Thus you can ravish from a throne, 
And, by their loss of power, declare your own. 


Zemp. Now to inflict those punishments, that are 
Due to the authors of invasive war, 

Who, to deceive the oppressed world, like you, 
Invent false quarrels to conceal the true. 

Inca My quarrel was the same, that all the gods 
Must have to thee, if there be any odds 

Betwixt those titles that are bad or good, 


80 and from our fates below (your glories are also attested) by the fates 
of we who live below (on the earth.) 
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To crowns descended, or usurped by blood.*! 

Swell not with this success, twas not to thee, 

But to this man, the gods gave victory. 

Mont. Since I must perish by my own success, 
Think my misfortunes more, my crimes the less, 
And so, forgiving, make me pleased to die, 

Thus punished for this guilty victory. 

Inca Death can make virtue easy. I forgive. 

That word would prove too hard, were I to live. 

The honor of a prince would then deny, 

But in the grave all our distinctions die. 

Mont. Forgive me one thing yet: to say, I love. 

Let it no more your scorn and anger move, 

Since, dying in one flame, my ashes must 

Embrace and mingle with Orazia’s dust. 

Inca Name thy bold love no more, lest that last breath, 
Which should forgive, I stifle with my death. 

Oraz. Oh, my dear father! Oh, why may not I, 

Since you gave life to me, for you now die? 

Mont. ‘Tis I, that wrought this mischief, ought to fall 
A just and willing sacrifice for all. 

Now, Zempoalla, be both just and kind, 

And, in my fate, let me thy mercy find. 

Be grateful, then, and grant me that esteem, 

That as alive, so dead, I may redeem.” 

Oraz. O, do not for her cruel mercy move, 

None should ask pity but from those they love. [Weeps.] 
Inca Fond girl! To let thy disobedient eyes 

Show a concern for him, whom I despise. 


81 My quarrel was the same... usurped by blood if a legitimate title to 
a crown is at all better (“if there be any odds”) than one that is usurped, 
then the war I waged against you has divine sanction. 

82 I may redeem let me die in place of all these, so that I may be their 
rescuer in death as I was in life. 
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Oraz. How love and nature*® may divide a breast, 
At once by both their powers severely pressed! 

Yet, sir, since love seems less, you may forgive, 

I would not have you die, nor have him live, 

Yet if he dies, alas, what shall I do? 

I cannot die with him, and live with you. 

Mont. How vainly we pursue this generous strife, 
Parting in death more cruel than in life!* 

Weep not, we both shall have one destiny, 

As in one flame we lived, in one we'll die. 

Trax. Why do we waste in vain these precious hours? 
Each minute of his life may hazard ours. 

The nation does not live whilst he enjoys 

His life, it is his safety that destroys. 

He shall fall first, and teach the rest to die. 

Zemp. Hold— 

Who is it that commands, ha, you, or I? 

Your zeal grows saucy. Sure, you may allow 

Your empress freedom first to pay her vow. 

Trax. She may allow —a justice to be done 

By him, that raised his empress to her throne. 
Zemp. You are too bold. 

Trax. And you too passionate. 
Zemp. Take heed, with his, you urge not your own fate, 
[To Montezuma.] For all this pity is now due to me. 
Mont. I hate thy offered mercy more than thee. 
Trax. Why will not then the fair Orazia give 

Life to herself, and let Traxalla live? 

Mont. Orazia will not live, and let me die, 

She taught me first this cruel jealousy. 


83 love and nature the demands of my love for Montezuma and those of 
nature (my filial duty to my father). 

84 parting in death more cruel than in life now, in the hour of our death, 
suffering more cruelly from the divisions between us. 
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Oraz. I joy that you have learned it. 

That flame not like immortal love appears 

Where death can cool its warmth, or kill its fears.® 
Zemp. What shall I do, am I so quite forlorn, 

No help from my own pride, nor from his scorn? 
My rival’s death may more effectual prove. 

He, that is robbed of hope, may cease to love. 

Here, lead these offerings to their deaths. 

Trax. Let none 
Obey but he, that will pull on his own! 

Zemp. Tempt me not thus, false and ungrateful too! 
Trax. Just as ungrateful, and as false, as you. 

Zemp. "Tis thy false love that fears her destiny. 
Trax. And your false love that fears to have him die. 
Zemp. Seize the bold traitor! 

Trax. What a slighted frown 
Troubles your brow, feared nor obeyed by none. 
Come, prepare for sacrifice. 


[Enter Acacis weakly.] 


Aca. Hold, hold, such sacrifices cannot be 
Devotion’s,* but a solemn cruelty. 

How can the gods delight in human blood? 
Think ‘em not cruel, if you think ’em good. 

In vain we ask that mercy,*’ which they want, 
And hope that pity, which they hate to grant. 
Zemp. Retire, Acacis— 

Preserve thyself, for ‘tis in vain to waste 


85 kill its fears put an end to its jealousy (the fear that another may 
possess one’s beloved). 

86 devotion’s due to piety. 

87 in vain we ask that mercy (implied) if the gods are cruel (as such 
sacrifices imply) then it is in vain &c. 
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Thy breath for them. The fatal vow is past. 

Aca. To break that vow is juster than commit 

A greater crime, by your preserving it. 

Zemp. The gods themselves their own will best express 
To like the vow,** by giving the success. 

Aca. If all things by success are understood, 

Men, that make war, grow wicked to be good.” 

But did you vow, those that were overcome, 

And he that conquered, both, should share one doom? 
There’s no excuse; for one of these must be 

Not your devotion, but your cruelty.” 

Trax. To that rash stranger, sir, we nothing owe, 
What he had raised, he strove to overthrow. 

That duty lost, which should our actions guide, 
Courage proves guilt, when merits swell to pride.”! 
Aca. Darest thou, who didst thy prince’s life betray, 
Once name that duty, thou hast thrown away? 

Like thy injustice to this stranger shown, 

To tax him with a guilt, that is thy own!” 

—Can you, brave soldiers, suffer him to die, 

That gave you life, in giving victory? 

Look but upon this stranger, see those hands, 

That brought you freedom, fettered up in bands. 


88 to like the vow the gods, by granting prayers (by giving the success), 
show whose devotion (“vow”) really pleases them (“their own will 
best express.”) 

89 grow wicked to be good if success is the only moral criterion, then 
wicked war, if we win, makes us good. 

90 one of these ... cruelty one of these deaths you demand is not due to 
a religious vow but to personal cruelty. 

91 that duty lost... pride Because Montezuma abandoned his sense of 
duty, his courage only led him to blameworthy acts, and his merits 
became a basis for arrogance. 

92 like that injustice ... thy own it is in keeping with your injustice 
towards him that you now blame him unfairly. 
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Not one looks up 

Lest sudden pity should their hearts surprise, 

And steal into their bosoms through their eyes. 

Zemp. Why thus, in vain, are thy weak spirits pressed?” 
Restore thyself to thy more needful rest. 

Aca. And leave Orazia? 

Zemp. Go, you must resign,” 

For she must be the gods’, not yours, nor mine. 

Aca. You are my mother, and my tongue is tied 

So much by duty, that I dare not chide. 

— Divine Orazia, 

Can you have so much” mercy to forgive? 

I do not ask it with design to live, 

But in my death to have my torments cease, 

Death is not death, when it can bring no peace. 

Oraz. I both forgive, and pity. 

Aca. O, say no more, lest words less kind destroy 
What these have raised in me of peace and joy. 

You said, you did both pity and forgive, 

You would do neither, should Acacis live. 

By death alone the certain way appears, 

Thus to hope mercy, and deserve your tears. [Stabs himself.] 
Zemp. O, my Acacis! 

[Weeps.] What cruel cause could urge this fatal deed? 
He faints, help, help, some help! or he will bleed 

His life, and mine, away. 

Some water there! Not one stirs from his place. 

I'll use my tears to sprinkle on his face. 

Aca. Orazia— 

Zemp. Fond child! why dost thou call upon her name? 


93 are thy weak spirits pressed why do you exert yourself when your 
vital energy is already at low ebb? 

94 you must resign you must resign (implied) yourself. 

95 have so much have enough. 
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I am thy mother. 

Aca. No, you are my shame. 

That blood is shed that you had title in, 

And with your title may it end your sin. 
Unhappy prince, you may forgive me now, 

Thus bleeding for my mother’s cruel vow. 

Inca Be not concerned for me, 

Death’s easier than the changes I have seen. 

I would not live to trust the world again. 

Mont. Into my eyes sorrow begins to creep. 
When hands are tied, it is no shame to weep. 
Aca. Dear Montezuma, 

I may be still your friend, though I must die 

Your rival in her love. Eternity 

Has room enough for both, there’s no desire, 
Where to enjoy is only to admire.” 

There we'll meet friends, when this short storm is past. 
Mont. Why must I tamely wait to perish last? 
Aca. Orazia weeps, and my parched soul appears 
Refreshed by that kind shower of pitying tears. 
Forgive those faults my passion did commit, 

‘Tis punished with the life that nourished it. 

I had no power in this extremity 

To save your life, and less to see you die. 

My eyes would ever on this object stay, 

But sinking nature takes the props away. 

Kind death, 

To end with pleasures all my miseries, 

Shuts up your image in my closing eyes. [Dies.] 


[Enter a Messenger. ] 


96 where to enjoy is only to admire (in heaven) where love is purely 
platonic. 
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Mess. To arms, to arms! 

Trax. From whence this sudden fear? 

Mess. Stand to your guard, my lord, the danger’s near. 
From every quarter crowds of people meet, 

And, leaving houses empty, fill the street. [Exit Messenger. ] 
Trax. Fond queen, thy fruitless tears a while defer, 

Rise, we must join again— Not speak, nor stir!” 

I hear the people’s voice like winds that roar, 

When they pursue the flying waves to shore. 


[Enter Second Messenger.] 


2 Mess. Prepare to fight, my lord, the banished queen, 
With old Garucca, in the streets are seen. 

Trax. We must go meet them or’ it be too late. 

Yet, madam, rise. Have you no sense of fate?” 


[Enter third Messenger.] 


3 Mess. King Montezuma their loud shouts proclaim, 
The city rings with their new sovereign’s name. 
The banished queen declares he is her son, 
And to his succor all the people run. 
[Zempoalla rises.] 
Zemp. Can this be true? O love! O fate! Have I 
Thus doted on my mortal enemy? 
Trax. To my new prince I thus my homage pay. 
Your reign is short, young king. [Offers to draw.] 


97 Not speak nor stir Don’t speak or stir (implied) so we can listen to the 
sounds from outside. 

98 or before. 

99 Yet, madam, rise. Have you no sense of fate Nevertheless, madame, 
let us be going. Are you not aware death impends? 
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Zemp. Traxalla, stay — 
‘Tis to my hand that he must owe his fate, 
I will revenge at once my love and hate. 
[She sets a dagger to Montezuma’s breast.] 
Trax. Strike, strike, the conquering enemy is near. 
My guards are pressed while you detain me here. 
Zemp. Die then, ungrateful, die, Amexia’s son 
Shall never triumph on Acacis’ throne. 
Thy death must my unhappy flames remove: 
Now where is thy defense — against my love? 
[She cuts the cords, and gives him the dagger.] 
Trax. Am I betrayed? 
[He draws and thrusts at Montezuma, 
he puts it by and kills him.] 
Mont. So may all rebels die. 
This end has treason joined with cruelty. 
Zemp. Live thou whom I must love, and yet must hate, 
She gave thee life, who knows it brings her fate. 
Mont. Life is a trifle which I would not take, 
But for Orazia’s and her father’s sake. 
Now, Inca, hate me, if thou canst; for he, 
Whom thou hast scorned, will die, or rescue thee. 
[As he goes to attack the guards with Traxalla’s sword.] 


[Enter Amexia, Garucca, Indians, 
driving some of the other party before them.] 


Gar. He lives, ye gods, he lives! Great queen, see here 
Your coming joys, and your departing fear. 

Amex. Wonder and joy so fast together flow, 

Their haste to pass has made their passage slow, 

Like struggling waters in a vessel pent, 

Whose crowding drops choke up the narrow vent. 
[She embraces him.] My son! 
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Mont. Iam amazed, it cannot be 
That fate has such a joy in store for me. 

Amex. Can I not gain belief that this is true? 

Mont. It is my fortune I suspect, not you. 

Gar. First ask him if he old Garucca know. 

Mont. My honored father, let me fall thus low. 

Gar. Forbear, great prince; ‘tis I must pay to you 
That adoration, as my sovereign’s due, 

For, from my humble race you did not spring, 

You are the issue of our murdered king, 

Sent by that traitor to his bless’d abode, 

Whom, to be made a king, he made a god. 

The story is too full of fate to tell, 

Or what strange fortune our lost queen befell. 

Amex. That sad relation longer time will crave, 

I lived obscure, he bred you in a cave, 

But kept the mighty secret from your ear, 

Lest heat of blood to some strange course should steer 
Your youth. 

Mont. I owe him all, that now I am. 

He taught me first the noble thirst of fame. 

Shewed me the baseness of unmanly fear, 

Till th’ unlicked whelp'” I plucked from the rough bear, 
And made the ounce’ and tiger give me way, 

While from their hungry jaws I snatched the prey. 
“Twas he that charged my young arms first with toils, 
And dressed me glorious in my savage spoils. 

Gar. You spent in shady forest all the day, 

And joyed, returning, to show me the prey, 


100 he made a god removed from life to the status of venerated ancestor. 

101 unlicked whelp according to Pliny the Elder, when bear whelps (cubs) 
are born, they are shapeless lumps of flesh and need their mothers to 
lick them in order to become fully formed. 

102 ounce wild-cat or lynx. 
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To tell the story, to describe the place, 

With all the pleasures of the boasted chase, 

Till fit for arms, I reaved'™® you from your sport, 

To train your youth in the Peruvian court. 

I left you there, and ever since have been 

The sad attendant of my exiled queen. 

Zemp. My fatal dream comes to my memory, 

That lion, whom I held in bonds, was he, 

Amexia was the dove that broke his chains. 

What now but Zempoalla’s death remains? 

Mont. Pardon, fair princess, if I must delay 

My love a while, my gratitude to pay. 

Live, Zempoalla, free from dangers live, 

For present merits I past crimes forgive. 

Oh, might she hope Orazia’s pardon, too! 

Oraz. I would have none condemned for loving you. 

In me her merit much her fault o’erpowers, 

She sought my life, but she preserved me yours. 

Amex. Taught by my own, I pity her estate, 

And wish her penitence, but not her fate. 

Inca I would not be the last to bid her live, 

Kings best revenge their wrongs, when they forgive. 

Zemp. I cannot yet forget what I have been. 

Would you give life to her, that was a queen? 

Must you then give, and must I take? There’s yet 

One way, that’s by refusing, to be great. 

You bid me live, bid me be wretched too. 

Think, think, what pride, unthroned, must undergo. 
[Pointing to Acacis’ body.] 

Look on this youth, Amexia, look, and then 

Suppose him yours, and bid me live again. 

A greater sweetness on these lips there grows, 


103 reaved deprived. 
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Than breath shut out from a new-folded rose.'!™ 
What lovely charms on these cold cheeks appear! 
Could any one hate death, and see it here? 

But thou art gone — 

Mont. O that you would believe 
Acacis lives in me, and cease to grieve. 

Zemp. Yes, I will cease to grieve —and cease to be. 
His soul stays watching in his wound for me, 

All that could render life desired is gone, 

Orazia has my love, and you my throne, 

And death, Acacis—yet I need not die, 

You leave me mistress of my destiny. 

In spite of dreams, how am I pleased to see, 
Heaven’s truth, or falsehood, should depend on me! 
But I will help the Gods, 

The greatest proof of courage we can give, 


Is then to die when we have power to live. [Kills herself.] 
Mont. How fatally that instrument of death 

Was hid! 

Amex. She has expired!® her latest breath. 


Mont. But there lies one, to whom all grief is due. 

Oraz. None e’er was so unhappy and so true. 

Mont. Your pardon, royal sir. 

Inca You have my love. 
[Gives him Orazia.] 

Amex. The gods, my son, your happy choice approve. 

Mont. [Leads her to Acacis.] 

Come, my Orazia, then, and pay with me 

Some tears to poor Acacis’ memory. 

So strange a fate for men the gods ordain, 

Our clearest sunshine should be mixt with rain. 


104 breath shut out from a new folded rose perfume extracted from a 
rose-bud. 
105 expired breathed out. 
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How equally our joys and sorrows move! 
Death’s fatal triumphs, joined with those of love. 
Love crowns the dead, and death crowns him that lives, 
Each gains the conquest, which the other gives. 
[Exeunt omnes. | 
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Epilogue to the Indian Queen, 
Spoken by Montezuma. 


You see what shifts we are enforced to try, 

To help out wit with some variety. 

Shows may be found that never yet were seen, 

‘Tis hard to find such wit as ne’er has been. 

You have seen all that this old world can do, 

We, therefore, try the fortune of the new, 

And hope it is below your aim to hit!% 

At untaught nature with your practiced wit. 

Our naked Indians, then, when wits appear, 

Would as soon choose to have the Spaniards here. 

‘Tis true, you have marks’” enough, the plot, the show, 
The poet’s scenes, nay, more, the painter's too. 

If all this fail, considering the cost, 

‘Tis a true voyage to the Indies lost. 

But if you smile on all, then these designs, 

Like the imperfect treasure of our minds, 

Will pass for current wheresoe’er they go, 

When to your bounteous hands their stamps! they owe. 


106 below your aim to hit you would think it beneath you to shoot at. 

107 marks targets. 

108 stamps the imprint on coined metal that guarantees its quality and 
legitimacy as currency. 
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The Masque of Marriage 


[This masque, given in bold italics, like the other passages in 
the play given in bold italics, was sung in the revival of the 
play, which included Purcell’s music. It did not form part of 
the original play.] 


Hymen 
To bless the genial bed with chaste delights, 
To give you happy days and pleasant nights, 
Lo! I appear to crown your soft desires, 
And with this sacred torch to consecrate Love’s fires. 
A Follower of Hymen 
Come all, come all, Come, come at my call, 
Heroes and lovers, come away, 
Come all, and praise this glorious day. 
Chorus 
Come all, and sing great Hymen’s praise, 
The god who makes the darkest night 
Appear more joyful and more bright 
Than thousands of victorious days. 
Hymen 
To bless the genial bed with chaste delights, 
To give you happy days and pleasant nights, 
Lo! I appear to crown your soft desires, 
And with this sacred torch to consecrate Love’s fires. 
A Follower of Hymen 
Come all, come all, 
Come, come at my call, 
Heroes and lovers, come away, 
Come all, and praise this glorious day. 
Chorus 
Come all, and sing great Hymen’s praise, 
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The god who makes the darkest night 
Appear more joyful and more bright 
Than thousands of victorious days. 


Two Married People 
He 
I’m glad I have met him. 
She 
Let me come at him! 
He 
Bane of passion, 
She 
Pleasure’s curse! 
Both 


Confounded inventor of better for worse! 
You told us indeed you’d heap blessings upon us, 
You made us believe you, and so have undone us. 


He 
In railing 

She 
And wailing, 

Both 
Lamenting, repenting, 
We pass all our days, 
What stomach have we to sing thy praise? 

Hymen 


Good people, I’d make you all blessed if I could, 
But he that can do it must be more than a god; 
And though you think now perhaps you are cursed, 
Il warrant you thought yourselves happy at first. 
Two Married People 
She 
My honey, my pug, 


109 pug term of endearment, origin uncertain. 
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My fetters, my clog,” 

Both 
Let’s tamely jog on 
As others have done, 

She 
And sometimes at quiet, 

He 
But oft’ner at strife, 

Both 
Let’s hug the tedious load of a married life. 

Cupid 


The joys of wedlock soon are past, 
But I, if I please, can make ’em last. 
Where love’s a trade and hearts are sold, 
How weak’s the fire, how soon ‘tis cold! 
The flame increases and refines 
Where virtue and where merit joins. 
A Follower of Cupid 
Sound, sound the trumpet, let Love’s subjects know, 
From Heav’n’s high vault to Erebus below, 
That from this hour their discords all shall cease; 
Love, that can only do it, will give ‘em peace. 
Two Followers of Cupid 
Make haste, make haste to put on Love's chains, 
Ye heroes that delight in arms! 
Forsake fond honor’s gaudy charms; 
And join your trumpets to our rural strains. 
Chorus 
Let loud renown with all her thousand tongues 
Repeat no name but his in her immortal songs. 


110 clog wooden weight put on an animal's leg to impede its movement. 
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